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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

n reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
ln all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
once which payment is made is given 
cr cach paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
time when his subscription ends, 


“ sent te 


d. The date to 
meself the 

« would also state that our lowest and only termes are 
our third page. We have no Club Terms, 

fixed our rates as low as the thmes will allow, 

| we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


ay 8ee Third Page for Terms, &c..69 

Subecribers will observe the date on the label« 
with wluch their papers are addressed, The date is the 
time to wateh the subseription ix pald. When 8 new 
payment is male, this date will be tmmediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt in 

full for the time which the subseriber has paid. 
Subscribers noticing any error in their dates wil 
notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
corrected when pointed out soon after thoir 


rrence, 





Editorial, 


EDITORIAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
ig in New York State—The 
Busine Visit to the Gail Borden Factory. 


MESSRS 


Milk Condensing 


.R. P. Eaton & Co. 
Finding myself, not long since, in the vicin- 
ity of the Gail Borden Milk Condensing Fac- 
tories, and letters 


having received numerous 


of inquiry from readers of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, concerning the milk condensing busi- 
ness, 4 concluded to take the opportunity to 
stop over atrain for the purpose of visiting 
the works, and learning such facts as might be 
of special interest to readers of the FARMER. 
The principal ta tory is at Brewster's Station, 
1 the Harlem railroad, some fiity miles north 
New York 


y years the home of Mr. Borden, the in- 


city. This, I believe, was for 


and pioneer in this branch of econ- 
where he is now succeeded 
his sons, one of whom resides bere. There 


at N. Y., and 


near Kigin, Ill. The largest busi- 


ndustry, and 


s another factory W assaic, 
»wever, I understand, is carried on here 


jrewster’s Station. Farmers who have 
en letters of inquiry concerning the milk 
nsing business have asked, first, how the 
ne, and second, whether the busi- 

s pays as well or better than other branch- 
dairy industry. 

that I did 
vestigate very minutely in 


To the first ques- 
1 | should reply, not find it an 
matter to In 
Mr. Borden, like many other 


rinal thinkers and 


lirection. 
inventors, found his path 
rh 


lle & roug 


one to travel, and beset with 
manner of obstacles. His invention and 
cost him a world of vexation and trial, 


nts 


even when success seemed assured he 
plenty of contestants, both honorable 
jishonorable. 4 
Formerly strangers, as well as friends, were 
allowed to visit the works, and see the vari- 
ous processes as they are carried on, from the 
time the milk is taken from the farmers’ wag- 
ns till it is ready for shipment, but so many 
taken advantage of the courtesy that it 
found necessary to euiorce some re- 
werning visits from parties who 
inknown, or who have no vouch- 
‘integrity and honest intentions. 
iy, then, that the milk when re- 
from the farmers’ wagons is first in- 
to see that it is perfectly sound and 
before being sent to the evaporating de- 
me that he 


xperienced much difliculty in educating 


Mr. Borden informed 


ns up to a sufliciendly high standard 


sin their habits in and around the 


dairy rooms. He obliges every 


rings him milk to thoroughly 
ind whitewash all his stables at least 
ear, and to guard in every way possible 
every source of filth and impurity in 
ts of the 


By making strict 
to 


dairy. 
nd enforcing them, he is enabled 
it the careless, shiltless farmers, and 
y those who try to do as well as they 
lo this constant vigilance is due the 
ondensed milk is cleaner and purer 
average milk sold in our cities. 
grades of condensed milk are manu- 
: Gail Borden Company, one 
tened with pure, white sugar and 
n till it is fit to be kept in sealed 
r months or years, and another that 
erely reduced and then poured into com- 
which it is peddled through 


streets of New York, from day to day, 


Cal Irom 


ike other milk, only at a much higher price 
per quart. This grade will keep for a few 
days, and only requires the addition of the 
original proportion of water to make it like 
other new milk, excepting the sugar added. 
[bis grade is very popular with the better 
class of city customers, who like to know that 
their milk is pure and clean, before they risk 
it in their coffee cups. 

Phe 
ulpboard, and wherever canned meats or 
This 
d than the grade made for immediate use, 


canned milk is used very extensively 
on st 


fp 


its are in demand. is much more 
BOI 
and requires a considerably larger amount of 
water to bring it back to its original condition. 
The profits of the business of condensing milk 
Previ- 


ous to the war it was found very hard to ob- 


have varied widely at different times. 


tain a market for the canned goods, but when 
ur armies were in the South, away from dairy 
resources, the demand began to increase and, 
before the war closed, the article of condensed 
milk was as well known and appreciated by 


for 


those 


whom it was designed as canned 
lruits and pickles. 
Since then, there has been aconstant de- 
mand for canned milk, but with so great a 
competition from dealers in fresh milk in our 
own country, and rival coneerns abroad, that 
the bus has been confined within com- 
paratively contracted limits. Under the pres- 
ent tariff rates of duties on sugar, tin and con- 
Gensed milk, itis found that milk can be made 
rom cows that roam among the mountains of 
Switzerland, and after being reduced by the 
condensing process, which has been actually 
stolen from Mr. Borden by friends (?) who 
have gone over the water to establish factories, 
an be sold in our own markets, in competition 
with home products. This condition of things 
has caused the closing of several factories in 
wn country, which at one time carried 
The conclusion I ar- 
rive at is that, under present conditions, it is 
not expedient to attempt to increase the milk 
condensing business in this country, nor will 
‘tbe until it can be protected from foreign 
mpetition by such change in the tariff rates 
4s shall make a full can of milk worth as much, 
according to its intrinsic value, as a can that 
is ¢ ntirely empty. 

Still, those farmers who happen to be lo- 
cated near a condensing factory, have a little 
advantage over others not so situated, for 
they have two strings to their bow, for the 
factory must pay fully as much as the peddlers 
who supply the cities, and, in fact, we believe 
they do, on the average, pay a little more, as 
they can really afford to, for they take none 
but the very best customers among the farmers 
in the Vicinity. 

I find Mr. John Borden, the senior partner, 
not only a thorough business man, but a per- 


hess 


our 


on 


& thriving business. 


r 


rons and strangers, and my two or three hours’ 
chat with him will long be remembered. Mr. 
Borden believes what it would seem that every 
observing man must believe that farmers, as 
a class, lose a great deal from a want of a 
better knowledge of business principles as ap- 
plied to their dealings with their farms. I 
find here along the line of the Harlem road 
one of the pleasantest, and apparently one of 
the best farming sections I have ever visited. 
The land is somewhat rolling, but not often 
too steep for profitable cultivation. The 
farms are large, and the soil far above the av- 
erage in natural fertility, compared with New 
England soils, as it looks to me from car win- 
dows during these early spring days. Fruit, 
especially apples, is abundant, and hundreds 
of carloads tind their way to the city, either 
for home consumption or for shipment abroad. 
But the chief business, after getting a few 
miles away from New York, seems to be the 
production of milk for sale. At this time the 
liarlem road takes trom eighteen to twenty 
carloads of milk to the city daily, or rather 
nightly, each car holding from 100 to 200 
cans, of forty quarts each, and requiring two 
engines and two sets of train men to take 
them into the city. The freight charges are 
uniform throughout the entire line, over a 
hundred miles, and are two cents for each 
quart delivered, which is paid by the milk 
peddlers in the city, before they take the cans 
upon their wagons, so the railroad company 
is sure ot its pay, although the farmer has to 
wait a month, at least, for his, and perhaps 
lose it then. As milk is selling this spring, 
the farmer gets less for his milk at the depot 
than the company charge for simply running 
it into the city. Since my return I understand 
the New York Legislature has been looking 
up the matter of freight charges, and a bill 
has been passed reducing the railroad freights 
to a basis more on a level with that on other 
commodities. This change would tend to 
help the farmers, if they would send only the 
same amount of milk as at present, but with 
better prices, I anticipate so great an increase 
of production, that the prices will soon be as 
If one doubts the 
capacity of a country for supplying a large 
city with milk, let them take a journey otf a 
hundred miles through such a territory as | 


low at the farm as ever. 


have seen this week. Few people have any 
just conception of the possibilities of produc- 
tion of any good farming lands, like these 
along the Hudson river on either side. 

Why ! the largest condensing factory, I sup- 
pose in the world, only consumes the milk from 
dairies within a radius of three or four miles, 
and a set of first-class farmers could easily 
produce it all on one-fourth the land now em- 
ployed. Mr. Borden said he was continually 
annoyed by the thoughtless, shiftless, unbusi- 
nesslike methods pursued by many of the far- 
mers in his own vicinity. Farms cut up and 
fenced off into little pig pens, as Western men 
would call them, fields covered with rocks and 
stumps, miry holes that never can pay intgrest 
or taxes, till they are drained, and weeds eve- 
rywhere. Cattle allowed to roam the fields, 
treading and defiling the grass they should 
consume, while working industriously to pick 
up sufficient food, in unfavorable seasons, to 
keep life in their frames. Still there are 
many good though it 
seem sometimes as though the better the soil 


farmers here, does 


the poorer the farmer. Good land seems to 
tempt one to impoverish it, while land of a 
poorer quality compels a better system ot 
inanagement. 

One of the first charges I should make 
against the common system here is, that the 
grass is allowed to stand uncut till it is dead 
This re- 


(juires the purchase of a large amount of grain 


ripe and the seed dropping out. 


to feed with the hay to make it a tolerable 
food for cattle. 
too much land, and too much work to do— 


Everybody seems to have 


more than can be done at the proper time and 
Stil the land 
has been, and is, so fertile, naturally, that 


in the most profitable manner. 


most of the old settlers are well off in the 
world and their sons, where they can be in- 
duced to remain on the farm, have good com- 
fortable homes, just such as many a city man 
would covet could he only place it within city 
limits. Could the people who work these 
tarms, as well as those of many other sections 
I might name, be induced to havea little more 
faith in their business, so that they could feel 
safe in investing their surplus capital in their 
farm, instead of in banks and stocks, their 
homes might be made to excite the envy even 


of kings. A. W; € 





RAW OR COOKED FOOD FOR HOGS. 
A few weeks since we published the result 
of a series of experiments that have been 
carried on during the past nine years at the 
Maine State Agricultural College, for the 
purpose of determining the relative value ol 
raw and cooked meal for hogs. The experi 
ments were conducted, says Prof. Farrington, 
‘‘with the greatest care,” and yet the conclu- 
sion arrived at was unmistakably in favor of 
the uncooked food for hogs. We also stated 
that this result was in accord with experi- 
ments of our own, and that during the past 
twenty years we had cooked no meal for 
swine. We find, now, this little item going 
the rounds, with the additional remark that 
the Editor of the New EnGLtanp Farmer 
must be a poor judge in such matters, simply 
because he has adhered to one practice for so 
many years. To relieve the mind of the 
author, whoever he may be, (we find the item 
in the editorial department of several of our 
exchanges,) %e will state that we have not 
only fed raw meal to hogs for the past twenty 
years, but previous to that time we had spent 
not only days and weeks, but months, during 
an equally long period, boiling and scalding 
meal, scraps, potatoes, pumpkins, apples, 
and other food for hogs, and we became 
thoroughly convinced that boiling swill was 
about the most unsatisfactory and unprofit- 
able business that a small farmer can be en- 
gaged in; and we believe that every farmer’s 
wife and daughter will fully agree with us, 
especially if they have ever been obliged to 
have the swill kettle steaming and sizzling 
over the kitchen stove for an hour or two 
every day, either in summer or winter. If 
any one desires to gather fuel, keep fires and 
tend the swill kettle, with corn meal at a cent 
a pound, and dressed pork only five or six 
dollars per hundred, of course we have not the 
slightest objection, provided he finds the profit 
sufficient to afford a separate fire, and will 
not bother the ‘‘women folks,” who usually 
have enough to fret and annoy them in the 
kitchen, without being obliged to boil swill 
for hogs, when they need the whole stove for 
the ordinary cooking or other house work of 
the family. We object to cooking swill be- 
cause the gain never has paid us for the fuel, 
labor, and bother. 

Prof. arrington’s experiments prove that 
cooked meal does not make more pork than 
raw, and consequently the labor of cooking is 
worse than thrown away. Our critic, who- 
ever he may be, makes us object to cooking 


‘food for cattle, a subject we did not even al- 


lude to in the article quoted, or rather mis- 
quoted. In that direction we claim no ex- 
perience, except on the side of uncooked food. 
We have seen a stock of cattle kept on cut 
corn stalks, swale hay and grain that had 
been partially cooked in steam, that appeared 
to be doing remarkably well on a cheap ra- 
tion, but the system of cooking food for cattle 
does not appear to be gaining favor with far- 





fect gentleman in his dealings both with pat- 


mers generally. 





Mr. Benjamin Sumner, of Woodstock, 
Conn., being called on recently at a meeting 
of the Woodstock farmers’ Club, to give his 
views upon the subject, said that he had re- 
cently been informed by Mr. Cochrane, the 
great cattle breeder of Canada, that his in- 
vestment of $10,000 recently made for steam- 
ing apparatus on his large stock farm had 
been a dead loss, as the labor and fuel re- 
quired in steaming fodder did not bring any 
adequate return. It is our opinion that a 
considerable portion of the gain supposed to 
be derived from cooked food for cattle is due 
mainly to the more comfortable condition of 
the animals where the chill is taken out of 
the food, or ‘he atmosphere, where steaming 
is practiced. 





WHICH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGEP 

The following letter is similar to several 
others we have received :— 
_ Mr. Eprror:—I would like to ask which 
is the best a college in the United 
States, and could a young man go for only 
two years with benefit? What course would 
it be necessary to take ? E. N. 

Hyde Park, Vt., May, 1879. 


Remarks.—If one could become personally 
familiar with each and every agricultural col- 
lege in the United States, possibly he might 
think himself competent to answer the above 
question, at least to his own satisfaction. 
Judging by the choice of the Japan commis- 
sion, it would certainly seem that Massachu- 
setts stands at the head with her agricultural 
college, not only in this country, but of the 
Still, if one should base his 
opinion upon some of the letters and editorials 


whole world. 


published in our own State papers within the 
past few years, he would certainly conclude 
that the college is a failure, if not a fraud. 
From a perusal of the annual catalogue of the 
Industrial University of Illinois, we should be 
inclined to place her agricultural college very 
high up in the scale, and yet we found, a year 
or two since, one of the leading trustees of 
that institution placing two or three of his 
own sons to be educated at the University and 
agricultural college of Vermont, indicating 
perhaps, that a prophet is not without honor 
Nearly all the 
agricultural colleges in the country are pro- 


except in his own country. 


nounced, by somebody, a failure, but the boys 
who have been educated in them talk other- 
Ihe students at our Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College speak well of the institu- 


wise. 


tion, and the graduates look back to the years 
spent at Amherst as the best years of their 
We should say that a boy would gen- 
erally be safe in selecting that college which 


lives. 
he can attend with the least inconvenience as 
regards travel, board, &c. Every college 
can teach a young man a great deal of which 
he is now entirely ignorant. Our opinion 
has been that the State Agricultural Colleges 
were started a little in advance of the de- 
mands of the farmers, but not a day in ad- 
vance of their needs. 

The colleges have not been appreciated as 
they should be, and doubtless, in some in- 
stances, they are not yet quite all that one could 
wish. Thirty or forty agricultural colleges, 
starting simultaneously, must create a demand 
for professors and teachers which had not 
been previously provided for, and it is not 
strange that the standard of instruction should 
be a little low at first, or that the work per- 
formed should be more or less open to criticism. 
Yet we would not condemn a college as a fail- 
ure, simply because it has failed of reaching 
the highest ideal of its friends. Our sympa- 
thies are with the colleges, and we hope they 
will yet become not only more useful, but 
more popular in the minds of the people. 
We should be giad to receive letters from all 
the agricultural colleges in the country show- 
ing their condition, standing, and what they 
are accomplishing for the advancement of ag- 
riculture, and would publish such letters for 
the benefit of our readers. 

POSSIBLE WHEAT YIELD. 

| a - 
one of the competitors for the prizes offered 
by B. K. Bliss & Sons, for the largest yield 





Croggins, Tulare Co., California, 


of wheat from a single pound of seed, reports 
a crop of 791 pounds or 13 1-5 bushels. 
Other competitors claimed yields varying from 
295 pounds to 484 pounds from one pound ot 
seed. The yield per acre was estimated to 
range from fifty-five bushels to over three 
hundred A good wheat head often 
contains forty plump kernels, and it is not 
difficult to believe that twenty heads may 
spring from one seed under the most favor- 


bushels. 


able conditions, but that plants enough of 
such a growth can be produced upon a single 
acre to shell out over 300 bushels of threshed 
wheat, is not quite so easy to believe. We 
should be much inclined to doubt the correct- 
ness of the Still, we must 
admit that we as yet know very little of the 
possible yield of any class of crops from an 
acre of fertile soil. Many people believe it is 
an easy matter to produce a hundred bushels 
of dry shelled corn from an acre, but the 
number who can do it the second time seems 
to be very small. Not one farmer in New 
England laid claim to Mr. Miller’s $100 gold 
premium last autumn, for a yield of a hun- 
dred bushels on a single acre, yet some forty 
farmers made the attempt to raise such a crop 
the previous spring. Forty bushels of wheat 
and eighty of corn to the acre, will make 
most cultivators feel satisfied. 


measurements. 





POTATOES FAILING TO GERMINATE. 

In the Farmer of May 3d, a correspondent 
complains that his Brownell Beauty potatoes 
failed to germinate, experiments made two 
years in succession producing fewer potatoes at 
harvest than were planted in the spring. ‘This 
is something entirely unaccountable to our un- 
derstanding, and we should be inclined to 
question the statement did we not hear simi- 
lar complaints from other sources, concerning 
this variety. A correspondent in northern 
Vermont writes that his whole crop of Brown- 
ells saved and sold for seed a few years ago, 
entirely failed to germinate, although they 
were apparently perfectly sound, and excel- 
lent for the table. 

We received last March, from the firm of 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., seedsmen of New 
York city, a specimen of the new ‘‘Beauty of 
Hebron” potato, which looked perfectly sound, 
the sprouts even showing slight development, 
but on taking it out for planting a few weeks 
later, it showed unmistakable signs of having 
been chilled in transportation. This case in- 
dicated to our mind, that seed potatoes may 
be chilled just enough to prevent germination 
and yet retain their natural healthy appear- 
ance for some weeks. We cannot say that 
the Brownell Beauties which failed to grow, as 
reported to us, were injured by cold either in 
the cellar or on the cars, but it is much easier 
to believe such to be the fact than that na- 
ture’s laws are unreliable. 





Farmers’ Firtp Mretrnc.—The Spring- 
field, Vt., Grange, No. 114, will hold a Picnic 
Field Meeting at the farm of R. W. Whitney, 
on Friday, the 13th day of June, next, at 10 
A. M., for the purpose of social intercourse 
and the discussion of agricultural topics. 
Col. John B. Mead, Superintendent of agri- 
cultural affairs, and other distinguished speak- 
ers have been invited, and a large and profit- 
able meeting is anticipated. The meeting is 
not confined to the order of Patrons, but all 
progressive citizens are invited to bring their 
baskets, and help to make it a pleasant and 











profitable day. Mr. J. R. Walker is master, 
and R. W. Whitney, Secretary of the Grange, 
and we hope they may have a full attendance. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


A BLEEDING GRAPE VINE. 

Will you tell me how to stop the flow and loss 
of sap from a large injured branch of a grape vine? 
If 1 cut it off where two inches in diaweter, can I 
by any process prevent the loss and throw the sap 
into its fellow branches on the other side ? 

Boston, May 13, 1879. 8. L. D. 


Remakks.—Some of the most successful grape 
growers are of the opinion that it does a grape vine 
no serious harm to bleed atacut branch. Dr. 
Jabez Fisher, of Fitchburg, the most popular au- 
thority on the subject of the grape we have in this 
section, has made the experiment of cutting a 
branch from a vine ata great number of different 
times through the year, and he could see very little 
difference in the eflect from the different periods at 
which the vines were cut, though he would not or- 
dinarily prune very severely after the vine is in 
full leaf. We think you need bave no fears that 
the remaining portion of the vine will not receive 
all the sap it needs from the roots, after the injured 
branch is removed. 

— 
A PLEA FOR V&EKMONT MERINOS. 

I notice, in this week’s New ENGLAND FARMER, 
an address by President Markham w the New 
York Wool Growers’ Associatiun. His statement 
that Mr. L.P. Clark’s flock is acknowledged as 
}fre-eminently the flock of Vermont, I think should 
read as foliows :—‘*That in my opinion (meaning 
President Markham’'s opinion) Mr. L. P. Clark's 
flock,” &c. President Marklam’s statement that 
three years ago it was Well known that Western 
New York could make a better show of American 
Merinos than any other section of the country, 
would read, | think, much better in Vermont if it 
were as follows :—‘*Three years ago the American 
Merino sheep breeders in Western New York im- 
agined or believed that they could make a better 
show of sheep than any other section of the coun- 
try.” 1 would respecttully inform President Mark- 
ham that it is easier to extol an individual breed- 
er, or the breeders of Merino sheep in his own sec- 
tion, than itis to exhibic sheep in competition with 
the world and obtain the highest prizes by the de- 
cision of a competent and impartial committee, as 
was the case at the late Centennial Exhibition. 

Pomfret, Vt., May 17, 1879. Ae Be Pe 

A FRESH COW WITH NO MILK. 

Will you, or some of your correspondents, inform 
me, through the *‘farmers’ friend,” the New EnoG- 
LAND FakM&R, What ails my cow? She dropped 
her third calf on the 6th day of April. Her calf 
was properly developed, as also, was her udder, 
but she has not given one particle of milk; noth- 
ing buta very small quantity of watery liquid. 
Her udder has gradually diminished, until it is as 
small as it possibly cau be. She has never had the 
appearance of being out of health, and has since 
been in heat. She was all right the two last sea- 
sons. An explanation of the above phenomenon 
will be of much interest to 8. T. N. 

Colebrook, N. H., 1879. 

ReMARKs.—It is very rare to find a case like the 
above, except when the cow was badly neglected 
when previously dried off. If milk collects and 
clots in the teats, and fills the ducts with hard, 
cheesy matter that cannot be withdrawn when she 
again calves, she might dry up, as in the case men- 
tioned above. Unless this is the explanation, we 


can give none in this case. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 

HOW SHALL WE MANURE OUR 

FIELDS? 

The following discussion of one of the most 
important subjects that presents itself to the 
farmers of New England was prepared for 
reading before a Farmers’ Club in Essex coun- 
ty. Mr. A. W. Putnam, the author, when 
sending us the manuscript, inclosed a private 
note, in which he says: ‘‘When I wrote the 
enclosed I was not thinking of the printer, 
nor so much of giving reliable and definite in- 
struction as of saying something that would 
provoke thought and discussion.” Friend 
Putnam is always saying something to set far- 
mers to thinking, and we are glad to be able 
to give his thoughts a wider field to work in 
than that of a single farmers’ club. 

Mr. Putnam's Address. 


Mr. President and brother farmers of Ha- 
verhill:—When | was asked to address you, 
my first thought was no—my experience has 
not been such as to enable me to do satistfac- 
ry work in that direction; but the second 
thought was yes—for I can state as many ub- 
solved problems about ‘‘manures and their 
application” in fifteen minutes as this institute 
can solve in halt a day, and as it is the teach- 
er’s business to ask questions, and that of the 
pupils to answer them, I have consented 
to do the teacher’s work of this institute for a 
short time only. But, Mr. President, 1 have 
no deep fountain of knowledge from which | 
van draw to supply the wants of this thirsty 
people. I am not here to be used as a foun 
tain—I came to be used as a pump, or 
phon, to help you to draw from this meeting a 
stream of practical knowledge, from which we 
may all drink, be refreshed, strengthened and 
encouraged for the season’s work that is be- 
fore us; but as we fill pumps and syphons 
for the purpose of connecting with the foun- 
tains from which we would draw, so I have 
gathered some thoughts for the purpose ot 
connecting with the practical knowledge which 
1s here before us, and | hope, Mr. President, 
to make this connection so complete that we 
shall be able to draw much valuable informa- 
tion from this meeting. 

I will start a flow of ideas by reading a 
short paper upon ‘*manures and their applica- 
tion,” depending upon our President and the 
meeting to keep up the flow, by the energetic 
and skiliful puniping of somebody. I divide 
manures into three classes, calling them veget- 
able, animal and chemical manures. By the 
use of vegetable fertilizers, or in other words, 
by the growth and decay of vegetable matter 
is nature’s grand process of fertilization; by 
this process the earth has been made fertile 
and fruitful; by this process nature, if it has 
an opportunity, refertilizes exhausted land. 
This process of nature seems to teach us that 
every weed which grows and decays adds 
something to the fertility, something to the 
grain-producing, and man-supporting capacity 
of mother earth. 

The first question I wish to ask is, are 
weeds fertilizers? Is the work they do, as a 
class and on the whole, a benefit and a bless- 
ing to mankind? Or are they thieves and 
robbers, curses and nuisances? The roots of 
this question run away back to the farm ot 
father Adam, in the garden of Eden. ‘There- 
fore, I shall not insist upon my pupils answer- 
ing the question at this time, so | will ask the 
next, which is, what would be the productive 
capacity of the average tillable land of Essex 
county, manured only with vegetable fertili 
zers—only with such fertilizers as could be 
grown on the land to be manured? To illus- 
trate my meaning—let us suppose an acre ol 
land, from which a ton of hay was taken about 
the first of July, is ploughed the last of August, 
and in the early part of September is sown 
with winter rye; that the rye is ploughed in 
in the spring, the land planted with corn, 
grass seed sown among the corn; the corn 
crop to be harvested ; the hay crop to be har- 
vested in the following July, and the land to 
be ploughed again in August, thus alternat- 
ing between corn and grass—ploughing in a 
grass sod and its second ce one year, and a 
rye crop the next. The problem is: how ma 
ny bushels of corn, and how much hay per 
acre would land manured in this way produce ? 
There are three reasons why I| think we should 
seek an answer to the problem. The first is, 
unless we can answer it we cannot tell how 
dependent we are upon the animal and chem- 
ical manures. Second—unless we can answer 
it, we cannot know to what extent vegetable 
fertilizers can be advantageously used ; and 3d, 
unless we can answer it, we have no correct ba- 
sis from which to make calculations for the eco- 
nomical use of animal and chemical manures ; 
for all agricultural land has a natural produc- 
tive capacity, and under a judicious system of 
cultivation its yield would become nearly uni- 
form, varying somewhat with the seasons. 
Now, in my opinion, we are not #0 dependent 
upon the animal and chemical] manures as we 
have been taught to believe. Good cultiva- 
tion can be done without them. By good cul- 
tivation, I mean that which leaves the land in 
as or better condition in the end as at 
the inning. ‘They are not indispensable, 
for land can be kept from becoming exhausted 
without them, for as the fertile land of the 
world was first made fertile by the land itself 
growing its own fertility, the land itself is 
able, and will be able, so long as the sun 
shines, the rain falls and grass grows, to main- 
tain a certain amount of fertility. This phi- 
losophical fact lies at the foundation of eco- 
nomical manuring. It is mainly through vio- 
lation of fundamental principles connected 
with fertilization that our farm lands 
are. _ and need the agricultural doctors’ 
— to restore them to a healthy condi- 


sy- 








Intelligent farmers of the far west, who are 
working the most fertile and productive wheat 
lands of the world, are learning the funda- 
mental principles of vegetable fertilization. 
They are learning the practical value of veg- 
etable manures, and, probably, for the first 
time since father Adam pulled up stakes at 
the old homestead and went prospecting for a 
new home, the settlers of new homes on vir- 
gin soil are now adopting a system of cultiva- 
tion which will prevent that soil from becoming 
exhausted. ‘The proper use of vegetable ma- 
nures is to hold the land up to its natural pro- 
ductive capacity, year after year. ‘Lhe proper 
use of anunal manures—by which | mean the 
droppings of animals—is to add to the natural 
fertility of the land, and thereby give larger 
crops than can be grown with vegetable fertil- 
izers alone. One great error, in the farming 
of the past and present, is that of trying to 
make the animal manure of the farm do its 
own work and that of the vegetable manure 
also. 

Another great error has been, and in many 
places still is, that of letting much of the ani- 
mal manure, especially the liquid part, go to 
waste. Its important that the solid and li- 
quid mapyyes should be so mixed that the 
roots of each plant shall have access to some 
of each, for, as the chemical ingredients are 
somewhat different, to get a perfect manure, 
they need to be well mixed. Having saved 
and muxed our animal manure, how shall we 
use it? In my opinion a good grass sod is 
the foundation of economical farming, and | 
think that, for a term of five years or more, 
the best resuls will follow manuring mostly 
on the sod, and mainly for two reasons. One 
is it is much the most economical way to han- 
dle the manure—taking it green from the barn 
cellar, and spreading it on a grass sod, makes 
good carting and but once loading. Second, 
it is the most economical and practical way to 
use it, in connection with, instead of a substi- 
tute for vegetable manures. I think one must 
be able to comprehend something of the value 
of vegetable mauuring before they will be 
ready to spread all their green manure on the 
grass, and let it dry up and blow away, as 
sume think it does under such conditions. 
How much of our animal manures shall we 
apply to an acre, at one time? My answer is 
that what manure can be saved from a cow, 
horse or ox in one year, makes a fair amount 
of manure for one application, or, in other 
words, a farmer should manure each year as 
many acres as he has cows, oxen and horses, 
and additional acres for smaller animals in 
proportion to the food consumed. How often 
shall we manure the same land? ‘The answer 
to this depends upon how high a rate of farm- 
ing you wish to establish. To manure every 
year would be a high rate of farming. There 
are few conditions under which so high a rate 
would be economical. There are two great 
drawbacks to high manuring—one is the more 
manure we apply to the acre, the higher per 
ton of the produce grown, will the cost of fer- 
tilizers be And second, the more manure 
you apply to the acre, the greater the danger 
of failing, because of drought, to get the plant 
food transformed into a matured crop, for, 
other things being equal, the amount of water 
furnished by nature to go with our food, de- 
pends upon the area occupied by the food. 

To manure once in two years is a moder- 
ately high rate of farming—higher than is 
economical under most conditions, notwith 
standing all that has been written and spoken 
by agricultural teachers in favor of high farm- 
ing. There are natural laws which make high 
farming expensive, as there are natural laws 
which make very rapid locomotion of any 
kind more expensive than moderate locomo- 
tion. One must be able to comprehend some- 
thing of these laws before they can determine 
the most economical amount of manure re- 
quired by the conditions under which they are 
farming. 

To manure once in three years, which is a 
moderate and safe rate of farming, will, in 
my opinion, prove the most economical and 
profitable to a majority of our farmers. 
When shall we apply the manure? At any 
time when the land is in good condition to 
cart on, and from two to twelve months be- 
fore ploughing. All light, tillable land that 
is to be manured once in three years, should 
be ploughed once in three years; the manure 
to be applied on the sod, not less than one, 
nor more than twelve months before plough- 
ing. The reason for this is, that we may 
have a good rich grass sod to plough in. The 
proper and most economical time to use a 
grass sod as vegetable fertilizer, is at the time 
the sod has reached its highest degree of pro- 
ductiveness. This idea may seem new, 
strange and erroneous to many ot you, yet lé 
looks to me to be philosophically correct, as 
much so as it is to use pigs and chickens for 
food at the time of their full development. 

If a man has more land than he can manure 
once in three years with the stock his land is 
now capable of feeding, what then? Then 
manure the remainder with vegetable manure 
only, but ploughing in a grass sod once in 
three years, to be followed by a crop of rye; 
plant with corn, and reseed. But suppose 
the land is too poor to grow a rye crop to 
plough in? Then the land is sick, and needs 
the doctor’s chemicals. 1 have faith in chem- 
ical manures, as | have faith in medicine. I 
believe in and honor the agricultural chemists 
who are teaching us how to use chemical ma- 
nures, as I believe in and honor good family 
physicians; but as the best doctor for me is 
the one who can teach me to go live that I 
shall not need his nedicine, so the best agri- 
cultural teacher for me is the one who can 
teach me how to keep my land in good condi- 
tion, without chemicals. I do not think it 
good economy for the average Essex County 
farmer to use chemical manures, except for 
the purpose of growing vegetable manures, 
and thereby putting his land in a healthy con- 
dition, so that it can grow its own fertilizers. 

Which one of the different available ma- 
nures is -it best for the farmers of our county 
to use in greater quantities than they now do 
for the purpose of improving their financial 
condition? It is our financial condition we 
want to improve; first, as a foundation upon 
which to build higher and more valuable im- 
provements ; but a farmer's financial condition 
does not depend so much upon the yield of 
crops per acre, as upon the cost of produc- 
tion. if hay is worth but $10 per ton in the 
barn, it is better for one to grow five tons 
only from five acres, at a cost, all told, of $9 
per ton, than to grow twenty-five tons from 
the five acres, at a cost all told, of #10 per 
ton, and yet the former is a very low rate 
of farming, andghe latter a very high rate. 

It is my opinion that the farmers of Essex 
County do not plough enough—not one-half 
cotugh-atiee profitable farming. The plough, 
clover seed, herdsgrass and Indian corn seed 
are the fertilizers that should be used toa 
much greater extent than they are used. 
Chis, Mr. President, brings us round to what 
you well know is one of my hobbies, which is 
a desire that there shall be some change in 
the premiums offered by our society, for the 
purpose of teaching a more artistic and eco- 
nomical method of ploughing than is prac- 
ticed at the present time by many of our far- 
mers. If our farmers were more advanced in 
the art of economical ploughing they would 
not feel so dependent upon chemical fertilizers 
as they now do, for the cost of vegetable ma- 
nures, which can be used instead of the chem- 
icals, is mostly in the cost of ploughing; 
therefore the more economical and artistic 
one’s system of ploughing is, the better their 
preparation for sing the vegetable manures. 

And now, Mr. President, for the purpose 
of bringing out ideas relating to the funda- 
mental principles of fertilization, I would like 
to hear a short discussion, and to have a vote 
of this meeting taken upon this problem: A 
man has thirty acres of light, tillable land, in 
condition to keep five cows, six acies for a 
cow—lIs there any system of cultivation by 
which the land can be made to produce 
enough to keep ten cows, buying neither food 
for the stock nor manure for the land, but 
selling all the milk the cows can be made to 
produce ? 





For the New England Farmer. 


GUENON’S ESCUTCHEON THEORY. 


Mr. Eprror:--All doubts as to the value 
to dairymen of the system of the ingenious 
Frenchman, by which the milking capacity of 
cows can be ascertained by an examination of 
their escutcheon and udder, should be put at 
rest by the report of the commission appointed 
by the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture, 
January, 1878. 

The three commissioners examined several 
of the best herds, and two hundred cows in 
all, and report that, in their opinion, the sys- 
tem is of exceeding value to every farmer, 
and, as an adjunct to previous knowledge, is 
the means of assisting in the purchasing of the 
best cows, and weeding out the poorest, and 
thus, if followed for a series of years, will in- 
crease vastly the value of the neat cattle of 
every State in which it is carried out. 

method pursued was as follows: the 





placed her in the class and order delineated by | 
Guenon, and from that estimated the quantity, 
quality and time that she will milk. A record | 
ot this was made by the secretary of the com- 
mission, on the spot. After the examination 
was through, an account of the qualities of | 
each individual of the herd was drawn up by 
the owner. Each of these records were made 
at separate times, and without the knowledge 
of the other party. Then the two accounts 
were copied off into parallel columns, for com- 
parison. A certain amount of allowance, of 
course, had to be made for the freshness of 
the cows, feed, care and treatment, by the 
owners; but, taking these into account, the 
statements in the two columns tally with won- 
derful exactness, and remove all hesitation 
from the mind of any unprejudiced reader that 
this system is a more correct one to judge by 
than any other. Of course there are excep- 
tional cases, where the system fails, as in that 
of the cow mentioned in the April number of 
Wallace's Monthly, which had no escutcheon 
whatever. Also, a farmer must know enough 
of the Guenon system to distinguish the four 
leading orders of each class, and, also, the 
bastard trom the true escutcheon; but these 
are easily acquired by any person of ordinary 
intelligence. The commissioners’ report is 
made more valuable by cuts of the escutcheons 
ot several cows, and of the orders, according 
to Guenon, and the system can be studied in 
Flint’s Treatise on Milch Cows, or in the 
pamphlet published in New York, by the 
Urange Judd Co., or better yet, in the origi- 
nal French edition. And it must not be over- 
looked that this discovery can be applied to 
bulls as well as cows and heifers. | hey be- 
long to the same classes as cows, having sim- 
ilar, but smaller escutcheons, extending from 
the testicles upward to the anus. 

As the secretary of the commissioners well 
says: ‘‘the importance of having a good bull 
becomes apparent when we reflect that he gets 
from fifty to one hundred annually, while the 
cow is impreguated but once in the year.” 


| chief done by adding water. 





need not be difficult to get an idea of the mis- 
In this enlight- 
ened age milk can contain a large per cent. 
of water and still appear to the consumer 
purer than the genuine article. ‘This is partly 
owing to the fact that cream rises more rapidly 
from watered, than from pure milk. So that 
at the end of twenty-four hours for example 
there might be more cream on the former 
than the latter. If two samples were com- 
pared at some later period, of course the mis- 
take would be evident. Suppose then that 
milk is skilfully watered to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. and a child’s mother or 
nurse dilutes once more to the extent of one- 
third or one-half, a very common practice. 
Pure milk itself contains about eighty-six per 
cent. of water, and a simple calculauon will 
show that after two additions of water, the 
milk that reaches the child contains a small 
proportion of real food. In large cities there 
are thousands of infants and children whose 
tood is of just this sort. ‘The result is that 
which follows under-feeding or gradual starva- 
tion. Intants are kept teeble and sickly, 
ready to take on any form of disease, and 
poorix provided with strength to eudure it. 
A special investigation oi this subject was 
made in 1873, and oue conclusion expressed 
was that ‘‘the skimming and watering of milk, 
the darkest feature of which is the increase in 
rate of infant mortality thereby caused, should 
be stigmatized as @ grave crime.” 

it was shown conclusively in 1873 that Bos- 
ton milk was very extensively watered, and | 
have reason to think that there has been no 
improvement. It is but just to say that this 
sudden increase in milk product 1s supposed 
to take place not when in the farmer’s hands, 
but somewhere on its way from him to the 
consumer. 

Every farmer should know something of the 
effect to be expected from using the milk of 
cows known to be diseased. On this point | 
shall have little to say. An English author- 
ity savs that the milk of diseased animals does 





By coupling a bull of the best with a cow of 
the same escutcheon, the progeny will proba- 
bly be better than either, provided the parents 
are thoroughbred, so that there will be uo *‘re- 
version ;” and in any case the chances are that 
the result will be good, though until there has 
been a long course of breeding fora purpose, 
and the biood is fixed, there 1s no certainty of 
the progeny being better than the parents, or 
if the children of impure parents are better 


than they, ¢ieir descendants are apt to have | 


the failings of the remote ancestors. 
We are making slow and painful progress 
in the comparatively recent science of agricul- 


culture, and the theory of Guenon, that of im- | 


proving our stock generally by thoroughbred 

bulls of best descent, the improvement of our 

sveds, and consequently crops, by thorough- 

bred seeds, and the thorougt analysis of all 

fertilizers, are among the most evident signs 

of advancement. R. GOODMAN. 
Lenox, Mass., 1879. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SAWDUBT. 


There is a great diversity of opinion among 
a : g 


farmers concerning the value of sawdust for | 


bedding and for manure. 1 know many good 
farmers who object to its use for bedding, be- 
lieving it not only worthless as manure, but 
injurious to the soil. But I agree with you, 
Mr. Editor, in your remarks in the FaRMER 
of Dec. 28, where you say you have never 
seen any evil effects from the use of sawdust. 
I use it when | can get it, and value it very 
highly ror bedding the cow stable, as it will 
keep cattle cleaner than any other bedding | 
know of. It also makes the manure fine and 
mellow, so that it spreads evener, and mixes 
with the soil more like composted manure. I 
also use it in the ben house for filling the nest 
boxes, and on the floor, to mix with the ma- 
nure, as it absorbs all the ammonia and pre- 
vents tue manure from sticking to the floor. 

For summer use it is not as good as dry 
dirt or sand in the hen house, because it tends 
to breed vermin, unless cleaned out and re- 
placed witha fresh lot quite often. A small 
quantity of it thrown into the privy vault will 
absorb all bad odors arising therefrom in hot 
weather. It is also one of the best dryers to 
mix with superphosphate. It makes it fine so 
as to handle well. 

I do not think sawdust is very valuable in 
itself as a fertilizer, yet it must be worth some- 
thing. If it has no other value, it contains all 
the saline properties found in wood ashes as 
well as some nitrogen, but these elements are 
in small quantities and in a form which is un- 
available for immediate use. Sawdust con- 
tains more nitrogen than straw, but less pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid, and is probably not 
as good as cut straw for bedding or manure, 
but it is a better absorbent of bad odors, and 
is usually cheaper than cut straw. 

I believe its mechanical effect on the soil is 
excellent, especially to lighten heavy clays. 
Prof. Johnson has said that, *‘fresh sawdust 
in light, thirsty soils, tends to increase their 
water-holding capacity. In sticky clays it 
lightens the texture; and on soil that forms a 
hard crust after rain, it prevents, like other 
mulch, such puddling and baking of the sur- 
face.” I think a cord of sawdust, well satu- 
rated with liquid manure, is worth as much, 
if not more, than a cord of solid manure; and 
if we can get it for one cent per bushel, or 
$1 per cord, and it does not cost more than 
two cents per bushel to haul to the stable, and 
by using it we can save liquid manure that 
would otherwise go to waste, we save or make 
acord of superior mauure at @ cost of only 
$3, without allowing anything for the addi- 
tional comfort of the stock, or the neatness of 
the stable, and that is cheaper than stable ma- 
nure or commercial fertilizers are often sold. 

W. Millbury, Mass., 1879. J. W. P. 





Selections. 


MILK IN iTS RELATION TO DISHLASE. 
Paper read by Dr. E. P. Miller before the Farmers’ 
Institute, Fitchburg, Mass., May 21, 1879. 
[CONCLUDED.] 

There is a disease or class of diseases popu- 
larly known as cholera infantum and entirely 
different from the contagious diseases I have 
been speaking of, which is often caused by 
impure milk, Cholera infantum is one of the 
most common and fatal of infantile maladies. 
It is the great summer epidemic of the large 
cities in this country. In New York city no 
one disease, except consumption, is said to be 
so prevalent and fatal during the summer 
months. Its causes are mainly two-fold—at- 
mospheric and dietetic—an insalubrious state 
of the air which the infant breathes, and un- 
suitable food. Says one writer in regard to 
large cities: ‘In the families of the poor the 
food which is given as a substitute for the 
mother’s milk is very apt to disagree with the 
feeble digestive powers of the infant. This 
milk, in the proportion of its ingredients, and 
sometimes even in its chemical character, is 
very different from the milk of healthy and 
well fed cows of the country.” 

It was during the year 1858 that the adul-. 
teration of milk in cities began to attract gen- 
eral public attention, and at that time medical 
evidence was brought forward to show that 
the high rate of infant mortality could be re- 
ferred in no small degree to the innutritious 
and indigestible character of the food fur- 
nished. Yet a New York man, writing in 
1875 (17 years afterward,) says ‘‘the swill 
milk, about which much has been said, is in 
common use in this city or has been till re- 
cently.” In Philadelphia and Boston, even, 
the poorer classes are said to be supplied with 
very fair milk, so far as regards actual poison 
from feeding cows improperly and wickedly 
with swill and garbage. It is not at all cer- 
tain, however, that the Boston infant’s diges- 
tive organs are in no danger from the assaults 
of the milkman who takes it upon himself to 
rearrange the natural ingredients of his milk 
by the subtraction of cream or the addition of 
water, salt, sugar or any of the numerous sub- 
stances used for the purposes of adulteration. 
No longer ago than 1873, the milk was shown 
to be extensively adulterated. I am _ not 
aware that any law on the subject has been 
made since May, 1872. The law then passed 
can be violated almost without fear by a man 
who is at all skilful and does not carry his 
roguery to a perfectly reckless extent. It 
very likely might seem on first thought that 
almost a harm could be done by the daily ad- 
dition of a certain amount of water and sugar 
divided in just proportion among all the milk- 
man’s customers. But I am not at all sure 
that the addition of these seemingly innocent 
substances is not what does the most mischief 
in the long run, [even more than in such cases 
as I have described, where the milk was i- 
tively vitiated and rendered actively poison- 
ous.} A medical friend of mine has recently 
read & paper extolling milk as the best food 
for children, but insisting that it be not wa- 
tered either by the milkman or the nurse. It 
is his opinion that, by the addition of water, 
such a change in the composition is effected 
as to seriously interfere wi ion signee and 
to deduct from its full nutritive wae 

Without coinciding with this opinion, it 


not appear to contain any known germs of dis 

ease and that it differs trom that of healthy 

animals only in the lessened proportion ot all 
the nutritive elements. This may be true as 
a general thing, but in 1871 it was proved 
beyond a doubt that cows affected with the foot 
and mouth disease did transmit the same dis- 
ease, or something very similar, to human be- 
ings. 

in 1870 and °71, while this disease was pre- 
vailing in Massachusetts, several persons in 
Brighton were attacked with a very peculiar 
disease. ‘They had all used milk trom a cer- 
tain dairy in which fourteen cows had the toot 
and mouth disease. After much investiga- 
| tion and experimenting, it was proved that 
this milk was the vehicle of the poison. ‘The 
symptoms were loss of appetite, bausea, some 
| acceleration of pulse, the appearance of a few 
vesicles on lip and tongue, and a singular cu- 
taneous eruption on the lower extremities con- 
sisting of pustules, vesicles and ulcers. Most 
farmers will recognize these symptoms 4s 
strikingly similar to those observed in cattle. 
Similar cases have been reported from Scot- 
land and traced to a similar source. It may 
be stated to have been proved :— 
First, that apbtha epizootica or foot and 

| mouth disease may be communicated to man 
| through the medium of milk as well as by di 


| 
| 


| rect contagion. 

Second, the disease in human beings is not 
usually to be dreaded, for it is generally lim- 
ited to a sore mouth, and in very rare instan- 
ces is accompanied by an eruption on the sur- 
face of the body. 





diseased cows seems, therefore, comparative- 
ly shght. ‘There is something so repulsive in 
| the very thought of any food tainted by dis- 
ease, that no one would knowingly use such 
himself, and the inhumanity and meanness 
that would dispose of such food to others | 
believe to be rare. Tosum up, we have seen 
that scarlatina, typhoid fever, various bowel 
diseases and even one form of cattle disease 
are known to have sprung from the use of im- 
pure milk, 

Finding fault often seems a very large part 
of a physician's work. It isa physician’s duty 
to find tault with all improper food, ventilation, 
drainage, habits of lite, and, in fact, every- 
thing which shortens life or prevents the at- 
tainment of that perfection natural to the hu- 
man body. 
all, however, there are a few things in this 
world that are not all wrong. 

After the previous attempt to show that 
milk may do harm, it is very satisfactory to 
say that in its natural form it is almost an un 
mixed blessing. It is not only of universal 
value to the strong and well, but of all foods 
is the most generally useful in sickness, and I 
wish now to give briefly some idea of its im- 
portance to physicians in their endeavors to 
relieve and cure the sick. I fear that the 
idea is too prevalent that physicians only do 
good when they give medicine, and that this 
is about all they are educated for. I have 
already tried to show that this ought not to be 
true, and that, in the future sanitary condi- 
tion to which we hope to attain, it will be less 
and less his duty to order patients to swallow 
nauseous drugs. Even if ail medicines were 
destroyed, physicians would not be entirely 
helpless, so much can be done by proper feed- 
ing, remedies and applications used exter- 
nally, and surgical methods. 

Milk is the only typical food, that is, it con 
tains everything necessary for the support of 
the body, while nothing else does. ‘Ihe near- 
est approach to it is found in the egg, includ- 
ing the shell, for it is known that in develop- 
ing the chick the shell is required to furnish 
the mineral matter in which the soft parts are 
deficient. So, as incubation advances, the 
shell grows thinner and thinner, being used to 
build up the animal within. To maintain a 
human being in health, it is necessary that he 
be provided with those substances of which 
his body is already composed. These sub- 
stances are divided into three classes, techni- 
cally called proximate principles. They are, 
Ist, inorganic substances; 2d, organic sub- 
stances not containing nitrogen, such as sugar 
and oil; 3d, organic substances containing 
nitrogen, such as albumen and casein. For 
our present purpose we may add water to 
this list. 

Milk is composed of water, cheese or ca- 
sein, butter or oil, milk, sugar, and numerous 
inorganic salts. It not only contains substan- 
ces belonging to all three classes of proximate 
principles, but contains them in just the right 
proportion for pourishing the body, and in 
the most digestible form. No other known 
food does this. So we see why infants 
must have milk and why in sickness— 
nutrition being often of unusual importance, 
though digestion goes on with difficulty—milk 
is still the best food. 

There are, of course, diseases and condi- 
tions of the system in which milk cannot be 
taken, and, on the other hand, diseases which 
are specially treated by the use of milk. 
Here we are trespassing on ground of interest 
to the physician alone. I close with remind- 
ing you again that in the great majority of 
cases of sickness, milk not only can be given 
with impunity, but is the very best form of 
food. 








THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 
Its Relations to Rational Farming. 


The fact that within the last six or eight 
months from twelve to fourteen joint stock 
companies have been formed in the United 
States and Canada for the manufacture of 
sugar from beets, proves most conclusively 
the great interest taken in this industry. No 
doubt this industry has been largely stimu- 
lated by the success which the Maine Beet 
Sugar Company obtained within six months 
after its organization, and with so surprisingly 
small an amount of capital. The beet sugar 
industry in the United States occupies at pres- 
ent a very unenviable position. Nearly every- 
body hopes it will succeed; very few have 
confidence that it will, and still fewer have 
sufficient confidence to risk money and reputa- 
tion as successful men in it. Nobody denies 
that the few pioneers in it have up-hill work 
all the time, and if ever success crowns their 
persistent efforts, they will deserve the credit 
for which they work so hard. 

What are the difficulties which have to be 
overcome before the beet sugar industry can 
find a sound and sure foothold in the United 
States? In dividing the two parts of this in- 
dustry which necessarily have to be combined, 
the production of the raw material, i. ¢., the 
sugar beet or agricultural part—and the ex- 
traction of the sugar from the same bringing 
it in to a merchantable form—the mechanical 

—we find no difficulty or obstacle in the 
atter. The sugar beets raised here contain 
as much sugar in the same form, and this is as 
easily extracted and finds as ready sale as the 
same from beets grown in any country of 
Europe. But when we turn to the first part, 
the picture changes wonderfully and exposes 
the rock on which every establishment has 
split which has tried the manufacture of beet 
sugar. Without sugar beets there can be no 





beet sugar. 
¢ The ‘Maine Beet Bogs Company had no 
difficulty to take out of as much sugar 


The danger of infection from the milk of 


Fortunately for the comfort of 


as is done in Europe with the best skill and 
most perfect machinery; they had no diffi- 
culty in doing it as cheaply as it is done in 
Europe, and the sugar was as good, and, 
being unadulterated, tound as ready saie and 
sold even one-quarter cent per pound higher 
than the best-iooking doctored sugar of New 
York. But—and here comes the rub—the 
Maine Beet Sugar Company had contracted 
with about 85 farmers tor the supply of sagar 
beets, and turnished seed to over 1UU0 more, 
without contracting for the delivery of beets, 
and the whole beet crop raised and delivered 
to the company was barely suflicient to supply 
the works ior filteen days, while two square 
miles of land, in good condition and properly 
cultivated, would bave given a whole season's 
supply, say 150 working days; would have 
given to 150 men during that ume remunera- 
tuve employment, and would have given to the 
company a tair profit; while under the pres- 
ent farming system most farmers tailed even 
to put their best seed into the ground, and 
others would not take the trouble to cultivate 
them; bence the 150 men in Portland, anx- 
10us for work, bad to keep idle during the 
winter, excepting the fifteen days, anu the 
Maine Beet Sugar Company held barely their 
own, instead of making a fair profit. 

The first, greatest, and, in tact, only diffi- 
culty in the way of beet sugar industry, is a 
system of farming that has made ,the ground 
non-productive and farming unremunerative, 
and compels the farmer to do a great deal of 
hard work in order to secure & comparatively 
small supply of the necessaries and comforts 
of ute. ‘Uhis system of spoliation is the great 
difficulty to be overcome belore the beet sugar 
industry can flourish here. It has driven a 
part of the agricultural population of the East- 
ern States West to practice the same spolia- 
tion on new land and on a larger scale, and it 
has driven another part of the agricultural 
population into the cities, to become trades- 
men, clerks, mechanics, and day laborers. It 
has made the times hard, and it will keep the 
times hard as long as it is persisted in. Any 
mechanic or laboring man would be a fool to 
leave a city if he could have but six months’ 
work a year, at from $2 to $3 a day, where 
be has to work trom eight to ten hours per 
day, and try to ind employment on & larm, 
where be has to work tor filly to sixty cents 
per day (even if he received tood,) and has 
to work trom twelve to fifteen hours each and 
every day, Sundays perhaps half the time 
(chores. ) 

In order to equalize the difference of remu- 
neration between farm labor and mechanical 
or city labor, one of three things has to be 
done: Bring mechanical or city labor in a 
forcible way still further down, bring agricul- 
tural labor in a forcible way up by strikes ol 
all the grangers, &c., or else lupprove farming 
in such a way that the farmer can and does 
produce more with less labor. ‘Lhe first two 
are unnatural, and theretore hardly worth 
considering, while the third is the only ra- 
tional way out of our dilemma. Make a fair 
amount of labor expended on a farm yield a 
fair amount of comforts of life in return, and 
our overcrowded will soon be relieved 
of their surplus population. 

I'he beet sugar industry will, in more than 
one way, help to bring the good old times 
back to us. Can any one of those who feel 
called upon to discourage its introduction, 
and call its pioneers humbugs, point out to 
the public any branch of tarmang which really 
pays, into which any man could put money 
and have safe and sure returns? Look at the 
dairy farmers, sti. worse, or at grain raisers, 
while fattening cattle is altogether wasting 
money, investing a dollar to get seventy-five 
cents back, and have hard work in the bar- 
gain. 

Without remunerative farming no lasting 
national prosperity ; without rational cultiva- 
tion of the soil, no remunerative farming 168 
possible. Where the beet sugar industry 
flourishes, farming naturally does flourish 
also; the two are one and inseparable, as every 
country in Europe proves. Why, then, not 
foster them? You cannot help one without 
helping the other; success in either means 
ounce more prosperity to the whole nation — 
Ernest T'h. Gennert, in Country Gentleman. 
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RAISING EARLY LAMBS FOR MARKET. 


A shrewd, clear-headed friend is trying, for 
the first time, the plan of raising lambs to be 
sold in the Chicago market in May or June. 
Thus far he is well pleased with the results. 
He has not reached the final test—actual sales 
—but his success in rearing the lambs 1s such 
that he purposes enlarging his flock this year. 
In speaking of the business, and of the neces- 
sity for careful attention to the newly-dropped 
lambs which come in midwinter, he made a re- 
mark which seems trite and commonplace, but 
which has in it the explanation ot the marked 
success Of some men, and of the small profits 
of very many. Whaile this close attention and 
watchful care is not especially pleasant, he had 
observed that any business in which anybody 
could engage without much of an investment 
of money or labor, or skill, or close personal 
attention, did not leave much margin for 
profit. His previous training well fits him 
tor his proposed business, and we see no rea- 
son to doubt his success in it. 

Our trend purchased, last season, about 
100 ewes and ewe lambs—only a dozen or 80 
of the latter. As a class, they are rather in- 
ferior, common ewes, of mongrel breeding, 
some of them quite old. They cost only $1.00 
each, on an average. He bred them to Lin- 
rams, and now has 180 lambs—good, 
strong fellows. The oldest 
about the first of the year. 
at the middle o* April would weigh fully filty 
pounds. Circumstances made it inconvenient 
to ship these, although, probably, they would 
have sold for as much at that date as at any 
later time, asthe market will get better sup- 
plied. The principal difficulty thus far has 
been the failure to get any uniformity in the 
time of lambing, some of the ewes not coming 
in until the middle of April. This is probably 
partly attributable to their thin flesh in the fall 
—possibly to overtaxing the rams. It is 
hoped this difficulty may be avoided in future. 
A trial of some of the Down rams is proposed 
for next winter.— Nat. Live Stock Journal. 
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MaktnG Hens Eat Potaro BuGs.—Our 
first experiment was to offer both larve and 
beetles to the fowls, but they refused to touch 
them, and acted as if somewhat afraid. Next 
we mixed the insects with the corn and other 
food that was given them, but they refused 
even to eat the corn for a time; by and by, 
however they began to eat the corn and soon 
lost all fear of the insects, although they still 
refused to eat any. After a few days, by 
keeping the insects in their food all the time, 
some of the bravest of the hens began to eat 
a few insects, and it was not long before the 
rest joined them, and in a few days more they 
appeared to relish the beetles about as well as 
the corn. Up to this time I did not observe 
any of the fowls eat a beetle from the potato 
vines, but they now began to do so, and we 
were obliged to put them in their food no 
longer. After this the beetles were so re- 
duced in number in this garden that they did 
no material damage. It would seem from 
the above that although the beetles were natu- 
rally repugnant to the domestic fowl, yet an 
appetite for them may be acquired.—dJ. C. 
Bates, South Abington. 





A Goop Lawn.—No greater fallacy exists 
than the idea that spading is better than 
ploughing of an equal depth. No tilth can be 
better than that given by the plough, followed 
by frequent and continual applications of the 
harrow. Leveling with the spade can then be 
executed in the most perfect manner, and the 
finishing touch can be given by a light cross- 
ploughing and harrowing. Seed sbould be al- 
ways liberally applied; and, instead of the 
various lawn grass mixtures, we believe in the 
use of simple redtop seed, together witha 
very little white clover; and when it is thus 
applied (during quiet hours of the day that it 
may fall evenly,) two or three years should 
suffice to grow a thick, velvety turf. Weeds 
are the great enemies of good turf, and every 
lawn should be kept as free from these pests 
as a flowergarden. The employment of good 
artificial fertilizers greatly helps to secure 
permanent freedom from weeds, since toul 
seeds cannot very well lurk in them.—Sam- 
uel Parsons, Jr., in Scribner for June. 





Tue largest orchard in the world is doubt- 
less that owned and worked very successfully 
by Robert McKinstrey of Hudson, Columbia 
County, N. Y. The orchard is situated on 
the east bank of the Hudson River, on high, 
rolling table land, and contains more than 24,- 
000 apple trees, 1700 pears, 4( 00 cherries, 500 

aches, 200 plums, crabs, 1500 vines, 
F500 currants and 200 chestnuts. The or- 
chard is intersected by roads over six miles in 
length for the passage of wagons, and is 
bounded by a continuous row of apple trees, 
set ten feet apart, for four miles and a half. 
The apple crop of last year was 30,000 barrels. 
T -four men and fourteen horses are 


ployed hauling out the crop or in ing. 
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Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line. 
Each subsequent insertion, 8S ‘ 
Business Notices, first ‘* wo 6 
Each subsequent 66 m= 
Reading Matter Notices, ... 50 “ « 
Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
as Tuesday, to secure insertion. 
Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 
Transient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No adverti:ement inserted for less than one dollar. 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 


Sa The above are net prices for all advertising less 
‘han $100 in amount. 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

Our foreign news is important, this week. 
Another great strike among English miners 
is anticipated. There is a lack of accommo- 
dation for American cattle at Liverpool. Five 
more London bridges are to be made free of 
toll. It was announced in the British House 
of Commons, Monday, that Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley had been appointed supreme, military and 
civil commander of all the districts included 
in the Zulu seat of war, and that the Cape of 
Good Hope government had been divided, in 
the present emergency, into four districts. 
Sir Bartle Frere, however, is to remain Gov- 
ernor of Cape Colony. Despatches to the 
British Government from Major Cavagnari 
announce the completion of a treaty with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, by which are gained 
all the political and commercial advantages 
tat the British hoped for. . There is‘ pros- 
pec: of material reduction in the Indian 
budget. The Darien Canal Congress at Paris 
favor a level canal course proposed by Lieut. 
Wyse. More communists have been par- 
doned. The silk crop is threatened by the 
ravages of cold weather among the worms. 
The German Parliament has adopted the 
Government proposal relative to grain duties. 
A new President of the Reichstag has been 
chosen. More incendiarism is reported in 
Russia, and more nihilists have been sentenc- 
ed. Spain proposes to abolish slavery in 
Cnba. A battle took place at Perlazia, 
Thessaly, recently between the Turkish troops 
and insurgents, in which the former were de- 
feated with a loss of 450 in killed and wound- 
ed. The insurgents lost seventy men, includ- 
ing their leader. More trouble is threatened 
between Greece and Turkey. 
The deposition of the 


Greece is mo- 
bilizing her army. 
Khedive of Egypt is again under considera- 
The British forces in Africa are pre- 
Other items of in- 


tion. 
paring for an advance. 
terest are given in our summary. 

Advices from California report the Sutro 
Tunnel as progressing favorably and it is ex- 
pected to be ready for turning in the water 
from the mines about the 4th of July. Crop 
reports are favorable. A heavy seisure of 

Government timber has been made in Wash- 
ington Territory. The Republicans hold their 
convention June 17, and the Democrats July 
1. News from China indicates that the Pres- 
ident’s veto of the anti-Chinese bill was not 
wholly gratifying to the Celestials. Great 
preparations are making to receive General 
Grant. 

South American advices of the 30th ultimo 
state that the preparations for war between 
Pern and Chili continue. The Peruvian Pres- 
ident’s action in declaring war on Chili is fully 
sustained by Congress, and vigorous meas- 
ures in support of his policy have been 
adopted. A combined movement of Bolivian 
and Peruvian troops on Taracapa is contem- 
plated, the Peruvian monitors are to co-oper- 
ate, and on ali sides the war spirit predomin- 
ates. 

During the week there has been little done 
in Congress. The Senate has passed a bill 
for the prevention of the introduction of epi- 
demic diseases, appropriating $500,000. The 
House has passed the Warner silver bill, and 
concurred with the Senate in passing the leg- 
islative appropriation bill. 

Favorable crop reports encourage the opin- 
ion that prosperous times are at hand. We 
shall have a surplus of wheat, corn and pro- 
vision, and the foreign demand is likely to in- 
crease instead of falling off. Employment is 
becoming more uniform and business more ac- 
tive, and the emigration to the farming lands 
of the West is large. 

The annual report of the Insurance Com- 
missioner shows that there were 1728 fires in 
the State last year, causir g losses of $3,683,- 
265, on which the insurance was $2,525,182. 

The President regards the exodus of the 
negroes from the South as likely to become 
general in some sections, and thinks it likely 
to do good. ‘the Governor of Kansas says 
that State will have no difficulty in meeting 
the demands upon it. 

A man and woman have been arrested for 
the murder of a child found in the woods in 
Malden, a few days ago, and the woman has 
confessed. 

The Lowell Five Cent Savings Bank, and 
the Scituate Savings Bank have been enjoined. 
The Haydenville Savings Bank has resumed 
payment. 

William Lloyd Garrison died on Saturday 
last. 

The weather has been quite cold for several 
days. Heavy frosts have occurred, and severe 
damage to crops and fruit is reported in parts 
of New England. Crop reports, generally, 
are favorable. 





Tre Essex Country AGricuLTuRAL So- 
creTy.—Benjamin P. Ware, President of the 
Essex County Agricultural Society, in com- 
pany with a committee from the same organi- 
zation, visited Lynn a day or two ago and 
held an interview with the officers of the 
Houghton Horticultural Society of that city. 
After a lengthy consultation it was decided to 
hold the annual fair of the two societies in 
tht city on September 30 and October 1. 
During the visit the gentlemen were introduc- 
ed to Mayor Sanderson, who promised the 
hearty co-operation of the city authorities 
toward making the fair one of the most suc- 
cesstul ever held. 





New EnGianp Caprrs.—In the gradua- 
ting class of 41 cadet-midshipmen are E. E. 
Hayden of Massachusetts, H. L. Sturdivant 
of Maine, H. J. Robinson of New Hamp- 
shire, T. B. Cahoon of Vermont and F. W. 
Kellogg of Connecticut. Among the twenty- 
three cadet engineer graduates are J. W. 
Arman, Edward H. Scribner and F. T. 
Bowles of Massachusetts and John H. Baker 
of Rhode Island. 





Farm WaGes, Erc.—The May returns of 
the Bureau of Agriculture show that the av- 
erage farm wages without board on yearly en- 
gagement have declined during the past year 
from 21.29 per month to 20.26, while the cost 
of board for farm laborers has declined from 
$7.45 to $7.16 per month in the same time. 
The greatest decline is reported in Vermont— 
30 per cent. In four States an increase of 
wages is reported, viz., Minnesota, Colorado, 
California and Oregon. The general tone of 
the correspondence is hopeful of a revival of 
industry, and the surplus of unemployed la- 
bor is growing less. Good labor can gener- 
ally find employment at the current wages. 





ARREARS OF PxNnsions.—A Washington 
dispatch says the books of the Pension Office 
show that Boston will receive $175,000 out ot 
the first allotment of $2,000,000 for arrears of 
pensions; Concord, N. H., $140,000; New 
York, $150,000. There has already been ex- 
pended at Boston for arrears of pensions 
$130,000; Concord, $105,000. The average 
amount paid to each pensioner in the United 
States is $662. 





Crmmats Parponep.—Gov. Garcelon of 


Maine, has pardoned William D. Blake, oj 
Camden, who has been in prison 16 years, for 


the crime of murder; Daniel M. Goss, of 


Auburn, embezzlement; and F. C. Boyd, 
larceny, on condition that he leave the State. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARBISON. 

Another of those men who have been prom- 
inent in the history of our country during the 
past fifty years, and one who, more than al- 
most any other, has been identified with the 
cause of liberty and freedom to the enslaved, 
Witu1aM Lioyp Garrison, has passed away. 
He died at the residence of his son, in New 
York, last Saturday, at the age of 73 yrs. and 
6 mos. 

He was a native of Massachusetts, born in 
Newburyport, Dec. 12, 1805, and owing to 
his mother the firmness of will and the perse- 
verance which were such marked features of 
his character. At the age of 13 he entered 
the office of the Newburyport Herald as an 
apprentice. He began writing for the press 
at an early age, showing much ability in some 
of hs articles. After a brief and unsuccesstul 
venture as publisher in Newburyport, he came 
to Boston, where he published a temperance 
paper, the first in this country, and of short 
life. He next was interested in a similar 
paper at Bennington, Vt. Thence, in 1829, 
he went to Baltimore, where he joined a Qua- 
ker, Benjamin Lundy, in publishing the 
Genius of Universal Freedom, but his aboli- 
tion doctrines which he strongly advocated, 
soon resulted in prosecution for libel, and a 
heavy fine. He was imprisoned for seven 
weeks for inability to pay the fine, and was 
then released by Mr. Arthur Tappan, a New 
York merchant, who advanced the money nec- 
essary to satisfy the law’s demand. This was 
in June, 1830. 

After a few months, in January, 1831, he 
started the Liberator, in this city, in company 
with Isaac Knapp, of Newburyport. It was a 
small sheet, but the vigorous editorials of Mr. 
Garrison soon brought it into notice. The 
Journal says :— ; 

It was strange that a paper thus humbly 
started and carried on by two friendless young 
men in a New England city should within a 
short time be the cause of alarm in the far-off 
South. Garrison’s articles struck right at the 
root of the matter in hand, and left impres- 
sions. What he was doing was seen from the 
South before it became very perceptible to 
those at the North and around him. Thus it 
was that a strange thing was soon beheld, a 
Southern Governor writing to the Mayor of 
Boston begging him to devise some way of 
putting down a paper published in a garret. 
Harrison Gray Otis, then Mayor, in a reply to 
his Southern friend, presented a most graphic 
picture of the Liberator establishment, stating 
that the police officer ‘thad ferreted out the 
paper and its editor. His office was an ob- 
scure hole; his only visible auxiliary a negro 
boy; and his supporters a very few insignifi- 
cant persons of all colors.” 

Although deprecating aught but peaceable 
means for the abolition of slavery, the out- 
break of negroes led by Nat Turner, at 
Southampton, Va., in 1831, was ascribed to 
the influence of that paper. The feeling 
against Garrison was so strong that the South- 
ern Governors put a price on his head. The 
first anniversary of the Liberator was marked 
by the organization of an emancipation socie- 
ty, which was soon earnestly at work. Gar- 
rison visited England to consult with Wilber- 
force and other friends of the negro, and on 
his return to America the American Anti- 
Slavery Society was organized, Mr. Garrison 
drawing up the declaration of principles. 
Then there began that series of riots against 
the abolitionists which culminated in the mem- 
orable outbreak of October 21, 1835, in this 
city. A female anti-slavery society, the mem- 
bership of which represented some of the best 
families in the State, was holding a meeting 
at which Mr. Garrison was to speak. The 
meeting, which was held in the Liberator of- 
fice, then at No. 48 Washington street, was 
broken up by a mob, said at the time to have 
included in its composition men of property 
and standing. Garrison was captured and 
dragged through the streets by his captors, 
who would doubtless have subjected him to 
further outrage had he not been rescued by 
the city constabulary, who arrested him on a 
charge of disturbing the peace. Upon this 
charge he was committed to the Leverett 
Street Jail, and the next morning was sent by 
the authorities into the country for safety. 

He continued his labors for the abolition of 
slavery, and also advocated woman suffrage, 
in which he was a firm believer. In 1843, he 
was elected President of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and held the office till 1865, 
when he resigned, believing that the work for 
which the society was organized having been 
accomplished the time for its dissolution had 
come. In 1846 he made his third visit to 
England in connection with the anti-slavery 
movement. ‘ 

The Liberator, at the close of 1865, just 
thirty-five years after its birth, was discon- 
tinued by its founder, who, recording the rati- 
fication of the amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which prohibited slavery 
forever in this country, announced that the 
paper’s mission having been accomplished its 
further publication was unnecessary. 

In May, 1867, as he was starting on another 
visit to England, he was presented with $30,- 
000, as a national testimonial of appreciation 
of his services by leading men in various parts 
of the country. This visit was marked by 
public receptions showing the high regard in 
which he was held in England; and on his fi- 
nal visit, in 1877, he was also received with a 
degree of consideration seldom recorded. 

To the last, Mr. Garrison maintained his 
interest in public affairs, and often published 
letters in which he gave and maintained his 
opinions. 





Savings Banks Ensorvep.—The Lowell 
Five Cents Saving Bank was temporarily en- 
joined May 22, by order of the Supreme 
Court. The embarrassment has arisen from 
depreciation of property and other circum- 
stances beyond the control of the bank officers, 
and will probably be of short duration. 
There are 10,000 depositors, and the deposits 
exceed $1,500,000. The trustees believe 
that, by passing one or two dividends, the 
Bank will regain a sound footing. As ex- 
pected, the scare has begun among the smaller 
depositors in other banks, so that all but the 
Lowell Institution and the City Institution 
have voted to require sixty days’ notice be- 
fore permitting the withdrawal of over $50, 
or, as some banks fix the sum, $25. 

On Monday, the Supreme Court granted a 
temporary injunction against the Scituate Sav- 
ings Bank, which holds a large amount of real 
estate by foreclosure. It has 125,865 depos- 
its, and its assets include $105,246 real estate. 
The Haydenville (Mass.) Savings Bank was 
closed fifteen months ago by the loss of a 
personal loan of $25,000. By leave of the 
court it resumed payment in full May 22. 





NeEwsraPeR PuBLISHER DEFAULTING.— 
Brockton, Mass., has been excited over the 
disappearance of Isaac G. Folger, senior pro- 
prietor of the Advance, who is said to have 
fraudulently secured money to the extent of 
nearly $10,000 from merchants and other per- 
sons in the town. His operations have been 
known for some time, but on the promise of 
his friends that he would soon return and sat- 
isfy his creditors, their publication has been 
suppressed. Other irregular transactions in 
the past are also alleged on his part. 





Marne Sratx Prison.—The Portland Ar- 
gus publishes a report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor to examine the State 
Prison accounts. They find that November 
30, 1878, the Warden and Inspectors returned 
the net assets at $97,982.39. The Commis- 
sioners find the amount to be April 19, 1879, 
$13,960.38, a shrinkage of $84,022.01. 





Vermont Srate Farr.—After careful con- 
sideration the directors of the State Agricul- 
tural Society have selected Montpelier as the 
place for holding their fair for the next three 
years. 





Women NEVER THINK!—If the crabbed old 
— a= uttered _ eyed could but wit- 
ness ntense thought, deep study and thorough 
investigation of women in Sosrmtioing the best 

to keep their families well, and would 
wisdom in selecti 
ing 








DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

At Salem, N. H., 23d, at Wheeler’s woolen 
Mill, J. W. Wheeler, the owner, and his son 
William were engaged in spreading among the 
stock a preparation for destroying moths, 
when an explosion occurred and they were 
suddenly surrounded by flames. Although 
badly burned about the hands, arme and face, 
they managed to escape. After the explosion 
the mill burned steadily until totally con- 
sumed. Twenty hands were engaged at the 
time of the explosion and all escaped. The 
loss on mill, stock, raw material and ma- 
chinery is estimated at $100,000; insured for 
$42,500. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y., 23d, the linseed oil 
factory of Fowler, Crompton & Co., caught 
fire, and was completely destroyed, with a 
large stock of oil and linseed. The loss is es- 
timated at from $250,000 to $300,000—in- 
sured. About the same time smoke was ob- 
served issuing from storehouse D of Watson's 
stores, the lessees of which are Messrs. Bart- 
lett & Green, whose store was filled from the 
ground floor with sugar, jute, hemp, cotton 
and other material, and it continued burning 
despite all efforts. The loss is estimated at 
$500,000. The property on storage was 
owned by several different parties. H. H. 
Swift & Co., had property on storage valued 
at over $100,000, which was insured for $87,- 
000, and Dale & Co. had $200,000, which 
was insured for $150,000. 

In New York, Monday evening, a cotton 
warehouse leased by John S. Richards, was 
nearly destroyed. The loss is estimated at 
$30,000 on building, and $300,000 on cotton 
—insurance not known. 

At Buffalo, N. Y¥., Monday, a fire broke 
out in the lumber sheds adjoining the burr 
millstone storerooms of John T. Noyes & 
Sons, destroying the office and storerooms, 
and the hose and belting manufactory of G. 
Dudley Bain, and the boot and shoe manufac- 
tory of M. E. Toulmins an the second and 
third floors. Loss $100,000—insurance about 
$76,000. 

The town of Dallas, Oregon, was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire on the 21st. The loss is esti- 
mated at $200,000. 

At Clinton, Iowa, 22d, a fire started in 
Lamy & Sons’ dry house, burning their lum- 
ber yard and that of J. Young & Co., with 
several million feet of lumber. One million 
six hundred thousand feet of lumber owned 
by Curtis Brothers was burned, also many 
houses. Among the buildings destroyed are 
the old Clinton Iron Works, Marshall House 
and thirty other buildings, mostly residences 
and boarding houses. The loss is estimated 
at $150,000 to $200,000; insurance about 
$50,000. 

Beatty’s flour mills, at Davenport, Iowa, 
were burned May 22nd. Loss $80,000 to 
$100,000 ; one-third insured. 

The menagerie establishment of J. M. 
French, near Detroit, Mick., was burned May 
22, the elephant Sultan, five lions, a zebra, 
leopard, stag and many other valuable ani- 
mals being cremated. Loss about $15,000; 
insured for 812,000. 

The business portion of the town of Wash- 
ington, La., was burned May 21. The loss is 
estimated at $75,000. 

The car works at Altoona, Pa., were de- 
stroyed on the 23d. Loss, $25,000. 





Cuitp Murper.—John N. Buzzell was ex- 
amined before Trial Justice Pettingill in Mal- 
den, on the 23d, on the charge of murdering 
the babe found in the woods in that town a 
week ago. He pleaded not guilty and was 
committed to East Cambridge jail to await 
further examination. His victim, Miss Por- 
ter, of Peabody, has made a confession, and 
charges Buzzell with having murdered his own 
child, contrary to her earnest entreaty. She 
has also been arrested and committed for ex 
amination. 





Indian Terrirory.—A special from Vini- 
ta, Indian Territory, May 22, says two com- 
panies of troops, under Major Wilcox, are 
quartered there to prevent squatters from en- 
tering the Territory. Soldiers are constantly 
at the railroad depot, and all persons arriving 
with the intention of going on Government 
land are escorted out of the Territory. Major 
Wilcox says in marching over a hundred miles 
in the Territory he met but few squatters, 
and these were removed. 





Niuruists iy America.—The central com- 
mittee of Russian Nihilists in New York city 
have sent ‘‘a first warning” to the Russian 
consul, Cartchewsky, that, as he ‘‘has slan- 
dered one of their members,” if he persists in 
such ‘‘infamous conduct” the consequences 
‘*will be as disastrous to him as they have in- 
variably been to those who have disregarded 
our warnings.” 





Boston MuseumM.—Last week’s bill holds the 
stage forthe most of this week. ‘The Snowball” 
has proved a most effective play and a perfect mine 
of fun. On Friday evening and Saturday after- 
noon Mr. Coghlan appears in Bulwer’s famous 
play of “The Lady of Lyons,” and on Saturday 
evening he takes a farewell benefit, appearing in 
the play of “The Marble Heart.” Next Monday 
Harrigan & Hart’s company commence an engage- 
ment, producing the famous ‘*Mulligan Guard’s 
Ball.” The juvenile “Pinafore” still draws 
crowds, and sends them away delighted, as it is 
really a. wonderful performance. The singing is 
good, the acting very creditable, and even older 
actresses could take some hints from the minia- 
ture woman who personates little Buttercup. 
There has been no more enjoyable performance 
this season. 





Political Intelligence, 


XLVI. CONGRESS.---Extra Session. 

The Senate was not in session on Wednesday, 
2ist. In the House, the Democrats attempted to 
force a vote on the bill to prevent the transfer of 
cases from state to federal courts, but the Repub- 
licans, by fillibustering, delayed further action un- 
til Thursday. By a vote of 113 to 109 the fourth 
section of the Warner silver bill, with the Marsh 
amendment, was adopted,—thereby defeating the 
main object of the inflationists. An effort was 
made to cut off debate on the eighth section of the 
bill, but pending a vote on the question of second- 
ing the demand for the previous question, an ad- 
journment was taken. 

The bill to prevent the introduction of contagious 
diseases into this country was discussed at length 
in the Senate, Thursday, but no action was taken. 
In the House, the Republicans, by dilatory mo- 
tions prevented action on the bill restricting the 
right to transfer cases from state to federal courts. 
The rest of the day was occupied in debating the 
Warner silver bill. The eighth section of the 
measure was amended in several particulars, but 
a final vote thereon was not reached. 

The bill providing for the redemption of subsi- 
diary silver coin was discussed in the Senate, Fri- 
day, without, however, reaching a decision, and 
the bill for preventing the introduction of epidemic 
diseases into the country was passed by a vote of 
34 to 12. At the executive session of the Senate, 
the report of the judiciary committee against fur- 
ther promotions in the army was defeated by a vote 
of 25 to 24. This matter has been discussed in a 
number of recent executive sessions, and the re- 
sult arrived at will be highly gratifying to army 
officers, every one of whom is affected by it. Pro- 
motions will now be made and confirmed in regu- 
lar order unless the vote should be reconsidered at 
some future session. Adjourned till Monday. 
The House concurred in the Senate amendments 
to the legislative appropriation bill, and the meas- 
ure now goes to the President. The Warner silver 
bill was further discussed and amended, the meas- 
ure being considerably shorn of its more objection- 
abie features. Before voting on its final passage, 
however, the Republicans insisted on seeing it in 
print. This proposition the Democrats refused to 
entertain, and endeavored to force acquiescence, 

but the minority refused to vote, and at two o’clock 
Saturday morning a quorum of members had not 
been secured. 

The House continued the struggle over the War- 
ner silver bill until 9 o'clock Saturday morning 
without accomplishing anything, when an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 12 o’clock. On assembling 
the fight was renewed and a brief season of wrang- 
ling was indulged in. Then the dead lock was 
broken, the Democrats consenting to a vote on the 
Ryan amendment, which was offered as a substi- 
tute for the entire Warner bill. This was, how- 
ever, defeated by a vote of 69 to 137, and finally 
Warner triumphed, his scheme passing by seven- 
teen majority. 

1n the Senate, Monday, Mr. McDonald, of Indi- 
ana, spoke at length in favor of his bill prohibit- 
ing military interference at elections, and the bill 





adjournment the legislative appropriation bill was 
signed and sent to the President. The House was 
not in session. 

In the Senate, Tuesday, Messrs, Hoar and Dawes 
denied the correctness of the statement made by 
Senator McDonald in his speech of Monday, that 
a large nnmber of persons were debarred from vot- 
ing in this State at the last election. The bill re- 
lating to the transportation of cattle was further 
considered, and finally the whole subject was post- 
poned till next December. Dilatory motions were 
successfully resorted to in the House to prevent 
action on the bill for transferring certain cases 
from State to United States courts. After a pro- 
tracted debate, during which the question of State 
rights was warmly discussed, the Senate substitute 
for the House bill to prevent the introduction of 
contagious diseases into the country was passed. 





POLITICAL ITEMB. 

The Rhode Island Legislature met at New- 
port, Tuesday. At the legislative caucus of 
all parties Monday evening Henry J. Spooner 
of Providence was nominated for Speaker ; 
N. S. P. Thomas, clerk of the Senate; Geo. 
L. Gower and Arthur D. Payne, clerks of the 
House. 

Dennis Kearney declares that if the Cali- 
fornia Workingmen’s Convention does not 
nominate a mechanic for the highest office, 
he will stump the State against the candidate. 

The Philadelphia /nquirer thinks that Sec- 
retary Sherman and Mr. Blaine will be the 
most prominent contestants in the Republican 
National Convention. 

Representatives Garfield and McKinley are 
reported to have had an interview with the 
President, at the request of some prominent 
Democrats who wished to know if any com- 
promise could be entered into. The Presi- 
dent was very firm. He said that when Con- 
gress has passed the appropriation bills with- 
out any riders, it will be time to talk \ about 
action on those riders as independent meas- 
ures, but the appropriations must be first 
passed. 

At Atlanta, Ga., May 24, the jury in the 
case of the State v. John Jones, late Treas- 
urer, and his securities, rendered a verdict 
for $92,195. The securities are good for this 
amount. 

Dr. A. J. Billings of Freedom, Me., having 
resigned his position as Inspector of Prisons 
and Jails, Dr. G. W. Martin of Augusta was 
nominated in his place. Mrs. Dr. Quimby 
on account of poor health has resigned her 
position as visitor to the Insane Hospital. 

The State Treasurer of Louisiana informs 
the members of the Constitutional Convention 
that there is in his vaults $8.88 with which to 
pay the $20,000 of salaries of members due 
to the present time. He cannot borrow a 
dollar and tax-payers are delinquent. 

One of the most important acts passed by 
the New York Legislature is that which pro- 
vides for the inspection of tenement houses 
and gives local authorities power to require 
that they be reconstructed so as to conform 
to sanitary laws. Another important bill was 
that reducing the legal rate of interest from 7 
to 6 per cent. 

The Democratic State Convention of Iowa 
met at Council Bluffs May 21 and nominated 
H. H. Trimble for Governor and J. O. E. 
Yeoman for Lieutenant Governor. 

The Republican State Committee of Maine 
have issued a call for the State Convention, 
which will be held in Bangor, Thursday, 
June 26. 

J. G. Hill, the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury Department, who has been sus- 
pended since December 5, returned to Wash- 
ington May 22, and was at once restored to 
duty by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The House Committee on the electoral 
count has agreed upon a bill to provide for 
the election of President in cases of contest. 
The bill provides that in case of a contest as 
io electors in any State, the Supreme Court 
of that State shall determine which set of elec- 
tors is the legal one, and such decision shall 
be final unless reversed by the concurrent ac- 
tion of both Houses of Congress. 

The Prince Edward Island Legislative 
Council will be abolished at the end of the 
present session. 

The State Treasurer of Pennsylvania has 
informed the Senate that there will be a de- 
ficit in the Treasury November 30, 1880, of 
$1,700,000. The object of the statement is 
to show the necessity of increased taxation. 

Mr. E. Moody Boynton is at Washington, 
looking after his claim to the seat occupied by 
Dr. Loring. He has acted in accordance with 
advice of Gen. Butler, and it remains to be 
seen whether the House Committee on Elec- 
tions report favorably upon his case. 

The Governor has appointed and the Coun- 
cil has confirmed Susan P. Harrald of Somer- 
ville, Chaplain of the Reformatory Prison for 
Women at Sherborn. 

It is reported that Secretary McCrary will 
resign the portfolio of the War Department 
in September to succeed Judge John F. Dil- 
lon as Judge of the Eighth Judicial Circuit, 
which embraces Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas and Nebraska. Ex-Senator 
Alexander Ramsey of Minnesota is under- 
stood to have been selected by the President 
as Secretary McCrary’s successor. 

At Richmond, Va., on Saturday, in the 
United States Circuit Court, the jury in the 
‘*gold case” of the United States v. Governor 
Smith rendered a verdict for defendant. 
This being considered a test case, it is prob- 
able that the other suits, about a dozen in 
number, will be dismissed. District Attorney 
Lewis entered a motion for a new trial. 

The Louisiana Constitutional Convention 
on Saturday adopted articles limiting the 
powers of the Legislature as follows: Each 
appropriation shall be for a specific purpose ; 
no contingent fund shall be allowed any offi- 
cer; no appropriations of money shall be 
made by the Legislature in the last five days 
of its session, and every appropriation shall 
be passed and signed five full days before an 
adjournment sine die; the general appropria- 
tion bill shall embrace nothing but appropria- 
tions for ordinary expenses of government, 
interest on the public debt, public schools 
and public charities, and shall be itemized. 
Secretary Sherman is credited with writing 
a letter to a New Yorker in which he says the 
movement to start him as a c@@ididate for 
Governor of Ohio was sensational. His time 
and energies for the present are required for 
the perfection of his resumption plans. In 
case the people should decide that he ought 
to run in the Presidential race, then he would 
endeavor to co-operate with the Republican 
party in uniting all the national elements of 
the country that contributed to vindicate the 


national authority during the late war, but 
with no purpose to irritate or oppress the 


South. ) 7 
The Markets. | 





BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, May 28, 1879. 

[Corrected weekly by HirtoN & WOODWARD, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. Russex1, Nos., 17 & 19 
Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FUR- 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHAT- 
TUCK & JonEs, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.| 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 





Cocoanuts,ea, .5@. 8 es, ea. 15 @. 
Grapes— ‘ . traw MHes,qt 6 @. 
Hamburg, & 150 @ 200 
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Meats--Fresh. 
Lard, leaf,. .. 


mu -_ ee 
egs oa 
fore qr, bb 
chops ..-. 
Pork, ¥ b 
Roast and stks 
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Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Pork, hams, # bh 9 @. 10 smoked, ea. 100 @ 125 
Bacon, # ® . 9 @. 10 Sheep,do.#@dz @. 50 
Shoulders, ¥ bh 6 @. Pigs’ feet, Wb. . @. 8 


al Sausage,#?b . .8G@ 0 
Beef,corned,?h6@. 9 b.7@. 8 
oked, ¥ th. 14 @. 17 2 -8@. 10 
Tongues, ¥ .13 @. 14 
Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, ¥  .35 @. 40 , squabs,# pr.50 @. 60 
Ducks, ch’ce, # h20 @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 300 
Fowls,¥?b ..12@. 0 quarter,# th 10 @. 15 
@. 15 |Turkeys,— 
Green, #?h... @. choice, # .25 @. 30 
Pigeons, doz 150 @ 200 


y 
i 


Fresh. 


Halibut,# hb. . 


Alewives, doz. . - 

- 16 chicken, ¥ B. 
6 
8 


Bass, # bb . 
Cod, Wb . 
ickled, ¥ 
ngues, 
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Mackerel, ea. . 
Perch, #doz . 





ee. - 


12 white,#b .. 
- 10 |Pickerel,¥? ® . 
- 6 Salmon, # bh. . 25 
- 12 |Shad,ea... . 13 
Flounders, ea 5 Tautog, Wb... 
Haddock, ¥ th. . 5 ‘Trout,#? Bb. . .20 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥ bh. .7 9, Salt, # kit .225 @ 450 
Clams, ¥ gall . . . 7% |Lobster,@ BH... @. 8 
Halibut, smkd,# th @. 12 | Oysters—Com. stew, 
Fins, # th . .10 - BI ¥ gall .. .100@ 12 
Herrings, do. # dz @. 20 |Salmon,smk’d th 17 @. 20 
8 »” box 35 45 Pickled, # h. . @. 20 
Mackerel— Tongues and Sounds— 
Salt,each. . .8 | ee @. 125 
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Sundries. 


Brooms, # doz 450 @ 900 | Maccaroni, ¥ tb ° ° 

Cider,¥ bbl... @. . | Pickles, ¥ gall. 60 @. 
Refined,¥ gall. @. Sardines— 

Honey, # bh . .25 @. 30 |" whole boxes. . 

Maple Sugar, cks8 @. 10 half o-,.0@. 
tubs, 7@. 8 quarter “ , ,.20@. 
Syrup, gal . .60 @. 70 | Vinegar, # gall 25 @. 

cond,# can @. 40 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, May 28, 1879. 
Refined ....9@. 
og |Kerosene .... @. 
50 |Naptha ....10@. 
Produce. 
Apples, ¥ bbl 200 @ 
dried, @ . .4@- 
sliced, ¥ B . .5ha . 
evaporated, th8 @. 
Butter, # h— 
Prime new .14 @. 
fair to good . 10 @ 
common ...74@ 
creameries .15 @. 
Western .. .6 
Beans, # bushel— 
CED : Small and ex 135 4 
Upland. Gulf.) Yellow Eyes! 80 
Ordinary... 11}@- 123) Mediums. . 130 
Middling +, a Cheese, ¥ th— . 
Fair... «. .l44@. 158 prime factory . 7 
Domestics. Dew .....5 
Sheetings and Shirtings— | f#ir to good. .: 
Heavy 44 72 oe. 8 farm dairy. . : 
Medium 44. .6ha- 7 | kim >. 
Drills, brown. . 744. Ecos er’s, DDI . a 
Print Cloths ..4ja. 4}|Eggs, @doz . . 10 
Cotton Flannels . @. Onions, ¥ bbl. . @. 


ae . .bh@, 6 | Potatoes, ¥ bushel- 
Prints, no is Early Rose. 105 @ 110 


Jacksons . .8 a. 90 
Cod, large, qt! 3 25 ¥ boi . .325 @ 350 
small . «+s. 3 2 sweet,@ bbl. . @. . 
Bale. «sek aq 200 | Poultry, #&®. .12 @. 15 
Pollock ...2 a 250 | Pickles, # bbl— 
Mackerel, bay . . ° | Coarse. .«... @600 
Shore .. .% | medium , .&00 @ 900 
Alewives . . @ 4: fine... .1000 @1100 
Salmon— | mixed ..1100 @1200 
No. 1,4 bbl 10 00 @12 00 | Vinegar, # gal .15 @. 30 
Herring— > , 
scaled, ¥ box 13 @. 14 7™ — 
i o »b1 150 @ 425 | Peel, ’s8— 
pickled, Ybbi 1 60 ¢ | Weest.amess 10 60 @10 75 
Flour and Meal. | West. ext . 11400 @11 25 
Western sup.300 @32/| Plate. . . 1150 @1200 
Com. extra 375 @ 425 | Pork, prime .925 a@ 950 
Wisconsin and Minnesota | Mess ,,,.. @1100 
Com. to ch’ce4 00 @ & 50 Clear . . .1150 @12 50 
Patents . .600 @ 750 Backs. . . 12 50 @13 00 
Michigan and Ohio— | Lard, tce,¥% .7@. 7} 
Choice ext .475 @ 575 caddies, ¥ th . . 
Illinois and Indiana— |Hame, smoked . ‘ 8y 
Choice ext .5 00 @ 600 |Hogs, dressed .54q. 5} 
St. Louis ext 550 @ 650 | Salt—¥ hhd. 
Ss , . i Fae 
aon nen. 220 @ 235 | Turke Island.190 @ 200 
Rye Flour . .3¢0 @ 350 |Liverpool . .175 @ 180 
Oat Mead . .400 @ 550 | _ bag, fine « 0225 @ 250 
Buckwheat do. . a. . |Coarse fine. .149 @ 150 
Fruit. Seed. 
Aimonds— Corrected by Schlegel, Ev 
Soft shell . .19 @. 22 erett § Co. 
Citron... +. .14 @. 14}/Clover, red... .7 @. 
Currants ....4@. 435) whiteDutchB20 @. 2 
Dates # i ...5@. 8&8 | Grass, & bushel— 
Pea Nuts. ..110@150/ Herds ...175 @ 
Figs, drums... @- - Hungarian . 150 @ 
avers so ae oe Millet ...150 @ 
Lemons,#box 300 @ 400 | Red Top, bag! 75 a : 
Oranges,#box3 00 @ 400 Fowlmead’w 250 a 5 
Raisins, layer 200 @ 2% Lawn ...30 4 
Loose Muse 160 @ 180 R. I. Bent .200 @ + 
. Ky. Blue ... @ 
Geet. Orchard... . @ 
Corn, # 56 ths— ,|Buckwheat, bu . a 
Yellow .. -48 @. 453) Barley, # bush1 00 @ 
No. 1 mixed .47 @. 473) Rye, bush .... @ 
No. 2 mixed .464@. 47 | Wheat, winter 2 6 @ i 
Ungraded ... @. - |Flax Seed. ... @! 
.46 @. 464) Linseed, Am. 140 @ 
- 36ha. 44 Calcutta,g’ld . @ ‘ 
Wheat. ...-92@120 ICanary ...150 @ 27 
Rye....--62@. 65 oe Seed .. @. 





Beeswax. 
Yellow, ¥ B. .24 @. 
White, ¥b . .40@. 


Coal. 
Anthracite, # 2000 


retail 
cargo 


HOw. se eee 





71 
“os 


Steamer... 
Oates. esses 


Barley ... -8 @ 1% 4 
Shorts, ¥ ton 15 00 a15 50 Spices. 
Fine Feed. . 1500 @15 50 | Cassia, ¥ gold 18ha@. + 
Middlings . . 16 00 @16 50 /Cloves 
Oil Cake,#’ton. . @.- od eee : a. 
» mce 1.2 ee -OOG. 
Hay 2000 Be. Hatmess ... 9 @. 
a ag nog hed Pepper... . lija. 
t City Scales—retall. ; 
Country Hay— Starch. 
Old, # ton. 1800 @2000 | Wheat, #m ..6@. 
New # ton 1900 @2000 |Corn,#h .. .28a. 
Salt Hay. . .8 00 @1100 |Potato,?h.. .5ia. 
Straw, 100 ths .60 @. 70 Sugar. 
Hides and Skins. | Havana, D. S.— 
Calcutta Cow, # B— Nos. 8to 12. . 64a. 
Slaughter. . .9}3@. Nos. 13to 17 .7}a@. 
Dead green. .8 @. Nos. 18 to 20 .8ja@. 
B. Ayres, dry .19 @. + White. .... @. 
Rio Grande . .18 @. Cuba Muscovado— 
Western, dry .l4 @. Fair to g’dref 634. 
et ceed Fair to pone 6Ra. 
Goat Skins. . . 26 Prime to cho’e 7 @. 
Honey Refined, cube .. @. 
. Me Powdered ,.. @. 
ete v gal . 10 Granulated . a. 
oy vB 12 Coffee crush . 6}g. 
Loose # hh... Tallow. 
Hops. Rendered, # th. . 
Ist sort, 1878 « «7 Rough. .... 5 
do. 1877 . .3 Teas. 
Leather. Gunpowder,¥ th 20 
Sole, B. Ayres . 19 @. a sees 4 
common 18 fyson «sel 
Oak Sane Young Hyson - 15 @ 
Upper, in rough— Hyson Skin . . 10 
he tlock 2 & Souchong .. .15 
oe «eS Oolong ....18 
Japan .....18 


Oak .... «24 
Calf Skins, #? th— 
Rough .. .36 
Finished. . .50 
French. . .120 


Tobacco. 
Wrappers, Conn. & Mass. 
Fillers ...7@. 9 
Seconds ...10 @. 13 
Selections . .27}@. 35 
New York assorted lota. 

Common ...%9@. 10 

Good. ....9@. 12 
Penn. and Ohio. 

Assorted lots 9 @. 18 
Cuba .... 80 @120 
Yara .... .72h@. 75 

Wood and Bark. 
Retail prices ¥ cord. 
Bark, hemlock. , @. . 
Wood,hard ... @1000 

OOM ccs r ee O8@ 
Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 
k's 6 we ae o 
Wood, hard .575 @ 650 

Soft ....500 @575 

Wool. 
Ohio and Pensylvania— 
Picklock ..40 @. 42 
Choice XX. .37h@. 40 
fineX.. . «37 @. 37h 
Medium , . .36 @. 38 
Coarse. ... 


Lime. 
Rockland, #’cask70 @ 
Lumber. 
Pine, clear .18 00 @ 
Coarse No.5 13 00 @ 
Refuse . .1000 
Shipping b’ds 13 00 
Spruce — 
, 1000 ali 


Hemlock Beards— 
Nos.1&2 .8 00 
Refuse .. 500 

Flooring Boards— 
Nos. 1&2. 2500 
Refuse . .1200 

Clapboards— 
Extra Pine 33 00 @: 
Sap do. . .2700 @3: 
Spruce . .1200 a 

Shingles .. 100 

Laths.... 115 

Molasses. 

New Orleans . 28 

Muscovado ... | 

Cienfuegos . . 26 Mich., N. ¥. & Vermont— 

Porto Rico . .28@. Extraand XX 34 @. 35 

Nails. Fine ....33@. 34 

10d to 60d— Medium .. .34 @. 35 
¥ 100 bs. .225 @ Common , .30 

oul. Other Western— 
Fine and X . 33 

Linseed, Am. . 59 Medium .. . 33 

-7 @. § Common . .30@. 
° 4 Pulled extra, .30 @. 

—, = - 92 e = pal 3 ‘= « 

- spring . . 85 @. Combing fleece 32 

Lard,West.Ex 50 @. 52 Fine defaine . «38 | 
Nos.1&2 ..42@. 49 | California cn eee 
ExtraBoston 50 @. 52 |Texas .... 114 @ 

Neatsfoot¥ gal. 56 @. 9 | Canada pulled . 30 

Petroleum. do yore; 38 @. 

Crude .....6}@. 8 |Cape Good Hope2s @. 20 
REMARKS.—Business is reported as active and buoy- 

ant during the last week. The most noticeable change 

is the sharp advance in wool. Coal is in good retail 
demand. Coffee about the same. Cotton unsettled 
and fluctuating, closing quiet. Cotton goods command 
full prices, and woolens are selling more freely. Fish 
are quiet, and favor buyers. There has been a steady 
demand for Flour since our last, but no special activ- 
brands continue to be 
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ity, and prices of all leadin 
well sustained and tirm. Corn steady. Oates quite 
firm. Rye quiet. Fine feed firm. Hay firm—choice 
rades scarce. Hides quite active with large sales. 
{ops dull, with small sales. Leather steady. Lum- 
ber and lime in fair demand. Molasses quiet. Oils 
quiet—sperm and whale in moderate demand. Petro- 
leum quiet. Produce market noted elsewhere. Beef 
unchanged. Pork in fair demand. Lard steady. 
Hams firm. Saltin fair demand. Sugar steady and 
quite firm. Tallow quiet. Teas steady. The demand 
for Wool has been quite active and prices have again 
advanced. The sales of the week have been the 
largest we have had to notice for a long time. Manu- 
facturers having contracted ef largely for goods 
have been free purchasers of Wool, on the spot and to 
arrive, and the market has a very buoyant tone. New 
crop is coming forward quite freely from California, 
Texas, Kentucky, Missouri and other points, and 
meets with a quick sale on arrival. The stock of old 
wools is sold up quite close, and there is now but a 
very small stock of old fleeces on hand. The transac- 
tions are noted elsewhere. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MAREET. 
WEDNESDAY, May 28, 1879. 
The market shows little change from last week. 
The cold weather keeps up prices of “garden sauce,” 
but most articles admit of no quotable difference over 


last week. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 15,185 pkgs 2410 bxs. 
The market is steady and quiet for butter, with no 
special improvement to note in the demand. Really 

oice lots are taken readily, but inferior quality is 
selling slowly. Choice creameries are selling at 17@ 
19c, and choice Western dairies command 13c ¥ b. 
The best Vermont butter sells to-day at l5c in lots, 
and good at 12@13c; Western ladle-packed ranges from 
11@12%c, and dairies at 12%@l4c, the latter an ex- 
treme figure; common butter sells at 7@9c ¥ b. 

Richmond, Vt., wy | 26.—Butter sold to-day at 12@13c 
¥ tb, with fancy and fine at 14@15c; fair to good sold a 
10@12c, and ordinary at 8c ¥ th. The receipts igs 
cheese is coming in in small quantities, and, as a rule, 
runs poor; sells at 5@64,c ¥ & for best, down to 2c for 
skim. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 843 boxes and— 
New cheese is arriving very slowly, and sales are 
only in a small way at 6@7c for choice and fine down 
to 2c for skims, which are difficult to sell. Old cheese 
is in light request, and prices range from 7@7%¢ ¥ b 
for choice; 5@6c for good, and 2@4c for common qual- 


ity. 
otica, N. Y., May 27.—Cheese market firm; 4500 
boxes were sold and 2500 commissioned ; range 79 + 








Fruit.— Apples are in limited demand at our quota. 
tions, and are growing in short supply. Strawberries 
were very plenty, ae the Norfolk boat bringing 
Over 4000 crates, which so id at 7@10c. Maryland berries 
are now on sale and command 10@lSc. Some hand 
some pineapples command fancy prices—as high as 
$1.00 each. 

Vegetables.—The market is quiet and steady for 

tatoes and receipts have fallen off considerably. 

€ quote Rose at $1.06@1.10 # bush; Jacksons at 85@ 
%#e and Chenangoes at 8@0c # bush. The demand 
for Davis Seedlings is about over for the season, and 
sales to-day were in small Jots at $1.65 # bush. Ber. 
muda potatoes sell at $6.50 ¥ bbl, and onions at $1.50 
¥ crate. The Norfolk steamer brought 2250 bbls of 
cabbages and peas, the former selling at $1@1.25 ¥ 
bbl, and peas at $1@1.25 # box. 

Fresh Meats.—A regular demand and unchanged 
prices, this week. We quote Brighton dressed beef at 
?+e@8e for whole sides, 10@1lc for hind quarters and 
5@5jc for fore do. Mutton is quoted at 10@13c ¥ th, and 
veal at S@lzc € h. Spring lamb in ample supply for 
the demand, and sell at $7@8 each. 

; + al is very little doing, and no change 
0 note, 

Hay and Straw.—There is a fair demand for 

rime lots of hay and prices remain unchanged. Straw 
8 firm at $15 # ton. We quote the best lots of coarse 
hay at $15@16 ¥ ton, with some fancy lots selling at 
$17. Medium hay sells at $13@14; fine at $11@12, and 
common at $9@11 # ton. Straw at $15 # ton. 





Reported for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, by J. H. 
Reall. 


NEW YORK DAIRY MARKET. 
NEw YORK, May 23, 1879. 

Cheese.—Receipts continue light for this season of 
the year and for the very good reason that the produc- 
tion commenced much later than usual, and that there 
is much less milk being made into cheese than there 
was last year. The market shows tarther improve- 
ment, and with the decreased production of the pres- 
ent year, good average prices must be realized if pains 
are taken to produce a fine article and to market it as 
s00n as ready for use. On these conditions depend 
the milk producers’ returns. They cannot be too care- 
fully attended to. Quotations are: Fancy new 8c; 
fine 7@7\c; fair te good 6@6}¢; medium 3a@5c; old 
cheese are prett well cleared up. They range from 
2 to 8c as to ualit * 

Butter.—The market is a trifle easier, though buyers 
atinterior points speak of very light offerings. Mr. 
George Dorn, a representative buyer at Elmira, N. Y., 
says that the supply there is scarcely one-fourth what 
it was last year, and that farmers are feeding milk 
largely to calves, as in other places. Still the supply 
here is liberal; 19¢ is about top for creamery to the 
jobbing and exporting trade. Fine 17@18c; fair to 
good 15@l6c; dairy fancy 16@17c; fine 15@16; fair to 
good 12@14c; factory 10g@13c according to quality. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York. May 26.—Cotton nominal and quota- 
tions advanced %c. Flour—receipts, 19,545 bbls; mar- 
ket dull, heavy and in instances 5@10c lower; sales 
9800 bbls; No 2 at $2 30@3 10; superfine Western and 
State at $3 15@3 65; common to good extra Western 
and State at $3 656@3 85; good to choice do at $3.90@ 
450; common to choice white wheat Western extra at 
$4 55@5 25; fancy do at $5 3046 50; common to good 
extra Ohio at $4@6; common to choice extra St. Louis 
at $3 80@6; patent Minnesota extra good to prime at 
$6@6 90; chuice to double extra do at $6 95a@7 75; 390 
bbls low grade extras at $3 65@3 75; 3200 bbis winter 
wheat extra at —; market closing weak, Southern 
flour dull and declining, but unchanged; sales 600 bbls; 
common to fair extra at $4 754@5 60; good to choice do 
at $5 65a@6 75. Rye flour steady. Corn meal dull. 
W heat—receipts, 264,350 bush; market 4@lc lower, 
with very moderate business, largely in spring; sales 
364,000 bush, including 188,000 bush on the spot; re- 
jected spring at 75c; No3 do at 915, @934%c; No 2 do at 
$1 03@103% ; ungraded do at 78@¥1c; No 2 Milwaukee 
at $1 04; No3 red at $1 114%@1 12; No2do at $1 l6@ 
117 ungraded amber $1 14@1 1444; mixed winter at 
$1 13@1 154; No 1 do (17,600 bush) at $1124%@1 13; 
extra white (17,000 bush) at $1 144 @1 15; white State 
at $1 14@1 145¢; No 1 white, May, 8000 bush at $1 13. 
Kye firmer, with good export demand; sales 42,000 
bush Western at 59',@60c in store and 604,c afloat; 
24,000 bush State at 644a64'4c, closing at 644c. Bar 
ley dull. Barley malt nominal. Corn—receipts, 570,- 
345 bush; market 45 @%c lower and fairly active; sales 
438,000 bush, including 198,000 bush on the spot; un 
graded at 35@4444c; No 3 at 420; steamer at 424%@ 
434,¢; No 2 at 43% @4444c¢; Western yellow at 4744 
48c; low mixed at 50c; steamer, May, at 43c. Oats— 
receipts, 118,450 bush; market quiet and rather easier; 
sules 79,000 bush; No 3 white at 3744437%c; No 
35%c; No 2 white at 394,@39\%ec; No 1 at 414 c; } 
State at 36c; white State at 40a45c, latter fancy. 
fee unchanged. Sugar quiet and steady. Molasses 
steady. Rice firm. Petroleum dull. Tallow steady. 
Pork in buyers’ favor and dull; mess on the spot 
quoted at $9@Y 12', for old, and $10 12%4 for new; 750 
bbls, August, sold at $10 10. Beef steady. Cutmeats 
unchanged; middles easier; long clear at $4.95; short 
clear at $5; long and short clear &t $5. Lard lower, 
with moderate business; sales 710 tierces prime steam 
on the spot at $6 30@6 3244; 2000 tierces, June, at 
$6 3049 324,; 2000 tierces, July, at $6 3744 a6 40; 3-0 
tierces city steam at $6 20; refined at $6 624, for the 
Continent. Butterunchanged; State at s@lse; Weert 
ern at 5@i8c. Cheese steady. 

Chicago, May 26.—Flour steady. Wheat unset 
tled, generally lower and irregular; No 2 Chicago 
spring at $1 Ol cash; $1017, for June; 99\c¢ for July; 
No 3 do at 814y@s1\c; rejected at 65c. Corn easier at 
3542 @354,¢ cash; 354,c for June; 364%c¢ for July ; 37 ¢ 
for August. Oats in fair demand and lower at 28\c 
cash; 25%, cfor June; 20jcfor July. Ryesteady. Bar 
ley steady and unchanged at 64a65c. Pork steady at 
$9 55 cash; 89 574a9 60 for June; $9 674.49 70 for July; 
#9 77,49 80 for August. Lard steady at $6 074 cash 
and June; 612446 15 for July; $6,224, for August 
Bulkmeats steady. At the close, wheat was dull and 
lower at $1 004, for June and 98}, @98\c for July 
Corn declined ‘gc. Oats declined 4¢c. Pork in good 
demand; advanced 5c. Lard firm. 

Cincinnati, May 26—Pork quiet but firm at $10. 
Lard dull; current make at $605. Bulkmeats easier; 
shoulders at $3 50; short rib at $4 55 cash; $4 70 seller 
July; short clear at $4 75a@4 80. Bacon quiet and firm; 
shoulders at 44,c; clear rib at 54c; clear sides at 54,¢ 
Hogs quiet; common at $2 35453 15; light at +3 20@ 
345; pucking at $3 30@3 50; butchers’ at $3 5043 60; 
receipts, 2421 head; shipments, 255 head. 





REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNESDAY, May 2a, 1879. 
Amount of stock at Market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veale 
This week .. eed 7 3,77: _ 9,309 861019 
Last week... . i 275 &,750 adv 
Last year,JMay 20, 4,521 3 175 8,740 1042 
Horses ...... .210 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle, Sheep. 
Muine .... 23 — | New York 13 442 
New Hampshire 46 52 | Connecticut. . — _ 
Vermont .. . 147 77 | Western . . 3264 2755 
Massachusetts. 2 447 | Canada .. — _ 


3,48 


Total 3,773 
Left over 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .. 232 1242] Bos. & Albany 26s8 5 
Lowell .., 11)}N.Y.&N.E. . 480 
Eastern... - | On foot & boats 6 — 


Total 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine.— M.G. Flanders. & 
J. Weiler & Son 17 M. T. Shackett . 17 
Mr. Jewett... 6 J.M. Draper. . 18 

New Hampshire — Massachusetts— 
8S. F. Rossiter . 9 R. T. Stillings . 2 
G. E. F. Dane . 3 W. H. Bardwell 
1. B. Sargent. . 4 i} H. B. Goodnough 
Aldrich&Johnson 25 L. H. Smith 
Dow & Moulton 5 New York— 

Vermont— Berry Long . . 

L. Hastings Thomas & Moon 13 
Hall & Seaver . Western — 
Sargent&Turner A.N. Monroe . 2464 
A.J. Piper... Swift Bros. & Co.480 
A. Williamson . J. Pediey.... 

L. T. Mallory. . G. W. Hollis. . 
R.P. Pollard. . Duche & Son 112 
R. E. French & G. A. Hammond 112 

Bop .cece 8 8S. F. Woodbridge 64 
B.S. Hastings . WU Hathaway &Jack- 

Tinker& Kentfield 1 OOM. . «eee 
F.S. Kimball. . 3 G.A.Sawyer . 
F. F. Brady .. 1: 11 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 hs. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen . $6.75 @ 7.25 | Second quality$4.75@5.50 
Pair to good . 5.75 @ 6.50 | Third quality . 4.00@4.50 

Few pairs premium bullocks , 

Onton Market, Watertown, Tuesday, May 27, 1879. 
—Early this morning betore sun rise, Jack Frost was 
at the cattle yards, and thick coats did not come amiss 
as we inspected the stock upon arrival. The cattle 
trains were very lightly loaded this week from the 
North, and a slim show of cattle— altogether too slim 
to satisfy the buyers. Only one train containing less 
than one hundred cattle through the tunnel, but an 
other train expected sometime to-day or to-morrow; 
it was thought that perhaps they might be held back a 
day or two. Not much for butchers to select from, 
so that when offered they did not care much to talk 
cattle. But the grand secret of their backwardness in 
buying, was that they were informed of large arrivals 
at Brighton, which resulted in a depreciation in priees 
on the few Northern equal to 4c per th—full that dif- 
ference in the rates from last week. 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS. 
S. F. Rossiter sold 2 oxen estimated to dress 1000 ths 
at 74e¢ DW, 2 oxen, dress 1100 ths, at T4g¢ D W, and 
2 oxen dress 1800 ths the pair, at 7c per h D W. 

G. E. F. Dane had at market a pair of full-blooded 
Durham short horns, 4 years old this month that 
weighed 3100 ths, they came from Mrs. Eliza Sutton’s 
farm at Centre Harbor, N. H., who has 5 other pairs 
at home; this pair was all she wanted to part with; 
they were very well fatted, and if Mr. D. could not 
obtain a fancy price, he was calculating to take them 
to Hamilton, Mass., for disposal. They were very fine 
cattle. 

A. J. Piper sold 1 fat cow, dress 725 ths, at $40. 
Thomas & Moon 1 extra bull 5 years old, 1950 ths, 
at $80. 

I. B. 
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Sargent sold 2 oxen, 2200 ths, at 44 liye; 2 
oxen, 2400 tbs, at $105. 


WESTERN CATTLE, 


PRICES ¥ bb ON THE LIVE WRIGHT. 
Extra .. +++ +5 Sir - oe ot @4Hh 
Good to prime . . .49@5,| Slim «4... + » 3h@3y 

A few lote of premium steers cost ...... . @b4 

Brighton, dren | and Wednesday, May 27 and 25» 
1879--At Union Market, this morning. ‘the general 
impression among butchers was that the Western 
supply by A. N. Monroe was heavy. They knew that 
there were 128 car loads of cattle for the day’s supply, 
and calculated on lower rates, but with arrival of buy- 
ers, the dealers found that the cattle were in request, 
and the hundred loads, with the exception of ten ~s 
changed hands within eight hours, and ‘yc rise was 
noticed. In the afternoon, at the Old Yards, the tide 
turned, the morning gain was lost, and the market 
did not close out at any better rates than last week. 
J. ¥F. Taylor said his son bought as good cattle as he 
had seen this season at 5c. They were not as heavy 
as some, but just right to slaughter. About 200 were 
held unsold Tuesday night. Trade dull during the 
afternoon. 5c the outside rate. 

SALES AT BRIGHTON. 

New YArps.—A. N. Monroe sold 25 steers av 1312 
ths, at 5c live; 16 steers av 1153 ths, at $4 90; 28 steers 
av 891 ths, at 43¢c; 43 steers av 1303 the, at $5 10; 21 
steers av 1139 ths, at 4%c; 57 steers av 1245 ths, at $5.15; 
36 steers av 1118 he, at 5c; 93 steers av 1280 ths, at 54 c; 
87 steers av 1456 ths, at @5 35; 5 steers av 1500 tha, at 


5c. 
Fitch, Birch & Eames sold 14 steers avy 1350 ths, at 


35. 

A. White sold 13 steers av 1250 the, at Sic. 

J. Stetson & Co. sold 6 steers av 1300 ths, at $5 30. 

C. Leavitt & Son sold 7 steers av 1100 tha, at $5 20; 6 
steers av 1175 ths, at 5igc. 

OLD YARDs.—Hathaway & Jackson sold 32 steers, 
43,530 ths, at $5 35. 

Swift Bros. & Co. sold 34 steers av 1370 ths, at $5.- 
184%; 75 steers, 04,540 ths, at 6c; 56 steers, 76,100 ths, 
at $5 30. 

J. B. Cook sold 17 steers avy 1350“ths, at $5 30; 30 
pews av 1250 ths, at $5 20; 14 steers av 1200 ths, at 

% 


c. 
A. White sold 7 steers av 1150 ths, at $5 20. 
C. Leavitt & Son sold 30 steers from $4 95 to $5 35. 
Fitch, Birch & Eames sold from 54 e@@5 35. 


OXEN, COWS, VEALS, SWINE, &c. 
Prices of Store Cattle—W orking oxen, per pair from 
$75@100 to $110@160; milch cows and calves m $20 
¢ ; extra, $45@855; farrow cows, $10@$25; year- 
ng $7.00@$15; two years old, $12@$25; three years 
old, $15@835; veal calves 3% @dc. 


STORE CATTLE AND WORKING OXEN.—From 
Maine only 23 head of cattle. Not any working oxen 
or store store stock offered. 

New MiLcn Cows.—A fair supply, but the offer- 
ings were mostly from common to fair kind of cows. 
French & Son sold cows and calves from $25 to $30 
¥ head. Thomas & Moon sold 2 cows and calves at 
$40 each. 

VEAL CALVES.—We figure 1019 head. A bettet 
feeling noticed. Prices 34@5c; we hardly expect 
the 5c prices next week. The drovers who 
handled veals this week are as follows :—F. 8. Kimball 
197; B. S. Has 145; F. F. “24. 145; M. G. 
Flanders 35; French & Son 38; R. P. Pollard 43; L. 
T. Mallory 23; A. Williamson 61; Sargent & Turner 
35, ytd 83; Dow & Moulton 105; I. B. Sar- 
gent 5: 

STORE PiGs AND FAT HoGs.—80 pigs left over from 
last week they sell slow at5@7c ¥ tb. 

PouLtry.—Several had poultry this week. 

range 12@12}gc ¥ bb. 
NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots 34@6jc ¥ $3.50@6.50 
head. Lambs —@—c. dittared sheep, Shane = 





The supply is less than one-half that of last week, 








when there were altogether too many for the meat 
market and butchers had some left over unsold. Or- 
ders for Western sheep were light—not required. At 
Union Market much of the arrivals were previously 
contracted for. The few flocks on sale were held at 
last week’s rates. Berry Long, from Northern New 
York, who is famous for bringing to market choice 
flocks of yearlings of his own and neighbors, had this 
week, 442 head, previously contracted for, that were 
very nice, bought by parties who usually purchase 
them. L. H. Smith void 36 sheared sheep av 55 bbs at 
de. 8. F. Rossiter sold aslim flock of wool sheep av 
50 Ibs at $2.50 # head. I. B. Sargent sold his flock on 
commission. French & Son sold alittle flock, half of 
them were sheared, ay 62 the at 44,¢c ¥ Bb. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 


Brighton hides, 646}; country hides, 5@5j; calf 
skins, —@l0c ¥ th; pelts, $141.25 each; she skins, 
—@—c ea; tallow—Briyhton, 5@54c; country, 5@4c, 
Fat hogs, live, 4§@4jc # %; Store pigs, —d@5c 
wholesale; 5@7c at retail; Columbia county pigs, 
—@—c; sucking pigs, none; Northern dressed hogs, dc. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Something like 800 less cattle, 
and 4689 less sheep, which has helped to sustain prices 
at market. At first opening at Union Market we con- 
cluded that cattle were on the decline throughout, 
which was not the case. Last week butchers bought 
freely, but not very much in excess of demand. The 
weather has been cool, and meats have sold remark- 
ably well in the city and suburbs. Not any workin 
oxen from Maine. Veal calves were disposed of readi- 
ly, and the general workings of the market were en- 
couraging. 





CATTLE MARKFTS. 


New York, May 26.—Trade in horned Cattle this 
forenoon was slow, and values declined; quality, in 
the aggregate, common, ranging from poor to good. 
At Sixtieth-Street Yards prices were 84% @10%e¢ # bb, 
weights 6 to 94, ewt. At Harsfmus Cove Yards values 
ranged from 8@10\c # bb, weights 5 to 94g cwt. Gen- 
eral sales on 56 tbs net; range of allowance, 56 to 57 ths 
net. Milch cows held on sale. Buttermilk-fed calves 
sold at 3a4c # th; veals at 44 @6c ¥ Ib; quality poor to 
fair; sales easier on a moderate run. The demand for 
Sheep was fair, with an improved feeling. Lambs in 
moderate demand, with an off feeling; quality of the 
flocks to hand poor to fair, with a choice top. Sheep 
sold at 3@54c # ih. Lambs at 6@8\4c# &. Bucks at 
34c # th. There were no Live Hogs onsale. City 
dressed in fair demand at 4% abc # Bb, being the open- 
ing values. - 

Albany, N. Y., May 23. — Cattle—Receipts, 69% 
curs, against 650 cars last week; quality fair to good. 
Market about yc # B off. No milch cows in market. 
Veal calves in large supply; prices have declined and 
the range is 34,a4c¢ ¥ bh. Sheepand Lambs—Receipts, 
11,400 head, a falling off of 5200 head as compared with 
those of last week; demand for sheep good at prices 
fully Yo # & off; spring lambs coming forward freely; 
range of prices: 7@8};c ¥ tb, for fair to good; culls, 54 
a5%c; common to fair sheep, 34@4c; good, 4c; 
extra, 444¢. 

Buffalo, May 23.—Cattle—Receipts for the week 
thus far, 10,863 head; market closed quiet and steady, 
with best grades disposed of. Hogs—Receipts for the 
week thus far, 24,266 head; supply hardly equal to de- 
mand; but 3 cars were on sale; Yorkers sold at $3 70; 
medium heavy, $3 75, market closing steady. Sheep 
and Lambs—Keceipts for the week thus far, 20,500 
head; fair demand, with light offerings, and prices 
irregular; offerings compare favorably with last week ; 
fair to good clipped sheep, $3 60@4; choice heavy, se- 
lected for export, $5; all offerings disposed of. 

Chicago, May 26.—Hogs—Receipts 25,000 head; 
shipments 4100 head; market active and 5c higher; 
mixed packing at $3 35@3 60; light at $3 40a@3 50; 
choice heavy at $3 5v@3 60; market closed firm, with 
all sold. Cattle—Receipts 2500 head; shipments 2200 
head; good supply of export cattle at 5@10c higher, 
quoted at $4 99a5 1244; shipping at $4 40@4 80; feed 
ers and stockers more active and firm at $3 304@4 30; 
butchers’ grades steady at 82a4 30; Texas grassers at 
$3@3 70; Colorado and Nebraska corn fed at $4 404@ 
450. Sheep—Receipts 560 head; market active and 
strong at $3a6. 





FISH MARKETS. 


Gloucester. May 24.—The receipts of Georges 
codfish for the past week have been over 1,000,000 the, 
and larger than for any previous week this season. 
rhe fleet report plenty of tish on the bank in deep 
water, and average excellent fares. The stock on 
hand, however, is not large for the season, and most 
of the sales so far have been in advance of curing. 
The market is firm at $3!, # qtl for round lots, and 
$55; from jobbers Western bank codfish are in fair 
stock; receipts for the 380,000 ha. We quot 
$34 to B54,  qtl pickle and 83% to $4 for 
keneh Receipts of shore codfish 345,000 ths 
Market steady at $3, to $33, @ qtl., Medium codfish 
is in very limited supply and active call at $3 to $3, 
 gtl Three of the mackerel fleet have arrived from 
the South the past twenty-four hours, but the receipts 
are hot of consequence, and there is nothing on which 
to base a quotation. Old stock in very limited supply 
and mostly held by jobbers; prices nominal. Large 
quantities of fresh halibut have arrived since our last 
report, including 645,000 ths Bank and 32,000 ths 
Georges, much of which has sold at low rates, consid 
erable amounts being taken by the smokers at 24 ¢ # 
ib. ‘Tie shipments to-day were at 4@3c # th tor white 
fish in fair supply. We quote at 
14g $1 for haddock, cusk and hake. 
Fresh tongues 5c Halibut tins at $10 ¥ bbl; fins 
and napes halibut heads at $3.50; tongues 
and sounds 4g to $10; pickled tongues at $5; 
swordiish at $7; pickled codfish at $5.50; pickled had 
dock at $3.50; cusk at $2%; haddock at $245; hake, 
none in the market; pollock at $24; smoked halibut 
at 8c # ih; medicinal oil, ec Y gal; tanners’ oil, 33c; 
7c; sealed herring at lke ¥ box; No 1 do 
bucket; 


week 
cured, 
cured 


and gray. Shore 


*” ewt for cod, 


porgie oil, 27¢; 
at l4c; livers at 35c 4 pickled herring at $2@ 
24 & bbl for Eastport round, $545 for Newfoundland 
round, and $5 for Labrador split; Shore split at $449; 
No 1 salmon at 13; boneless tish, 5a6e ¥ th, for choice 
Georges cod, Yc for English cured cod, 4@5c for hake, 
cusk and haddock. 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 
SATURDAY, May 24, 1879 
The total receipts of wool at this port since January 
omprise 60,715 bales domestic and 10,803 bales for- 
cn, ugainst 50,0s0 bales domestic and 98-4 foreign for 
sume timeinis7s. The sales for the week have been 
2,064,200 tbs of domestic fleece 


3,824,200 tbs 


860,000 Ibs of foreign and 
and pulled, making a total 

‘The sales for the week foot up the largest of the sca 
son, but a good deal ot the business has been between 
r consists of wool to arrive Manufacturers 
market every day, and the sales of 
to the mills There has 


dealers, ¢ 
have been in the 
pulled woof have been largely 
also been some s sales Of Kentucky and Missouri 
clothing wools to manufacturers, but we hear of no 
considerable f combing, and manufacturers do 
not seem so anxious to purchase wool as the dealers 
There been large sales of goods, but they were 
made at prices based on the cost of wool two months 
i tso easy to secure an advance from 
jobbers, although manufacturers 
It is just now rather a crit- 
ical time with consumers of wool. Prices are so high 
in the wvol-growing sections that trade will be 
checked, and in the meantime the market may hold its 
own, and when the clip of the country gets to the aca 
board prices are not unlikely to settle down. It is 
necessary to use caution, and any undue excitement is 
pretty sure to react on the trade 

here have been very light sales of X and XX fleeces, 
as the stock is too small to admit of any considerable 
transactions. Prices are firm for Ohio and Pennsylva 
nia at 36a37%,c for X, XX and above Medium wools 
are sought for and the market is firm at Some 
Kentucky and Missouri clothing and combing 
have been sold at about 27 @30c, and the market is firm 
at these prices. We learn that the Canadian market is 
pr tty well cleaned up at old prices, and the balance of 
last year’s clip was sold to a leading mill and a dealer 
in the city at prices that ruled previous to the advance 
here. There have been large sales of spring California, 
to arrive, at prices ranging from for Southern 
and choice Northern wool, and the total transactions 
foot up to 844,000 ths new spring, 63,000 ths old do, and 
¥71,000 ths fall. There has been rather more doing in 
Texas fleece, and these wools would meet with a ready 
sale in the present condition of the market at 24@27¢ 
Territory and Colorado wools the market 
is quict, and there is little or no stock here The cde 
mand for pulled wools continues active and the sales 
foot up to 860,000 ths, mostly supers, at 34@424¢c. Car 
pet wools have been in good request, and there is more 
demand for Australian, and we also note a single sule 
of Cape at about 2 The market closes firm for do 
mestic fleece and pulled and prices are strong. 

rhe following are sales for the week, and prices 
paid :— 

Domestic Fleece—The sales include 200,000 ths me 
dium unwashed, to arrive, on private terms; 9000 ths 
fat sheep's at 23a24c; 9000 Ibs New Hampshire X at 
S4c; 1500 ths unwashed at 254c; 1500 ths No 1 fleece at 
38c; 2000 Ibs No 2 at 3i4yec; 1000 ths medium unwashed 
at 27c; 9500 tbs unwashed Maine at 26c; 30,000 tbs New 
Hampshire at S4c; 1800 ths unwashed at 27¢; 30,000 ths 
XX and above Ohio at 374,c; 5000 tha No 1 Ohio at 3xc; 
10,000 ths X and XX Ohio at 37¢; 7000 ths unmerchant 
able at 25c; 4000 ths bucks’ at 17c; 2400 ths Ohio No 1 
on private termes; 3000 ths fat sheep's at 24c; 10,000 ths 
No | fleece at 374,c; 10,000 ths fat sheep's at 25c; 10,000 
ths Michigan X at 334;¢; 10,000 ths medium Missouri at 

3000 tbs fat sheep’s at 27c; 40,000 ths Missouri 
clothing on private terms; 60,000 ths Kentucky on pri 
vate terms; 5000 ths course fleece at 27c; 10,000 tha un- 
washed sorts at 20c; 2500 ths No 1 at 27c; 3000 the do at 
25c; 7800 ths fleece on private terms; 3000 tbs New 
York at 29c; 10060 tbs unwashed at 26c; 40,000 ths sorts 
on private terms.— Advertiser 


sales o 
have 


ago, and it is 
clothiers of cloth 
hope to be able to do this 


$5a@37. 


lots of 


22 4 BO 


In Oregon, 


25c; 





WOOL MARKETS. 


New York, May 24.—A fairly active movement 
has been reported with values showing decided firm 
ness on desirable qualities. Sales include 240,000 ths 
Domestic Fleece at 31435c; 740,000 ths Texas at 14a 
Isc; 75,000 tbs Spring California at 14@20c; 110,000 ths 
Fall do on private terms; 8000 ths Kentucky at 204 c¢; 
5000 ths Colorado at 15@'6c; 12,000 ths Super Pulled at 
50c; 10,000 tbs Domestic Noils at 22@25; 25,000 ths 
Mexican at 13@15c; 5000 ths Lake at 25c; 6000 the 
Combing Pulled at 37c. 

Philadelphia, May 24.—Wool very scarce and 
prices tirmer, with aslightly upward tendency; Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, XX and above 35@ 
36c; X at 454@36c; medium 36@38c; coarse 20@30c; 
New York, Michigan, Indiana and Western fine 30@ 
3S8c; medium 364@37c; coarse Zac; Combing 
Washed 36a40c; do Unwashed 264@30c; Canada 
Combing 36@38c; fine Unwashed 20a@25c; coarse do 
224@28; medium do 264a30c; Tub-washed 32@38c; Colo- 
rado fine and medium 18@25c; do coarse for carpets 
l4@léc; extraand Merino Pulled 30@35c; No 1 and 
Super Pulled 27@22c; lexas, fine and medium 18@26c; 
do coarse 12@15c; California, fine and medium 20a@2éc; 
do coarse 18@Z3ec. c 





Financial Rlatters. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICES. 
TUESDAY, May 27, 1879 

U. 8. Sixes, 1881 o° 

“ New Fives oe 

436s. ; ~ 

Lid 4a 

* Pacific 6s, 1895 
Union Pacific R. R. 8s sinking fund 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe KR. R. Ist mort.7s. . 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. 2d mort. 7s. . . 
Burlington & Missouri R. R.6sin Neb... .. 
Kan. City., St. Joseph & Council Bluff R. R., 7 
Eastern Rh. R. 3448 Saws 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R., lst mort. . . 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. 2d mort. 
Hartford & Erie R.R., 78 2 2 we eee 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 78. .... 
Boston Water Power Co. .. 
Boston Land Company. ...... 
Brookline Land Company 
Phil., Wilmington & Baltimore R. R.. . 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. RK... . . 
Chicago, Cleve., Dubuque & Minnesota R. 
Union PacificR.R....... 
Boston & Albany R. BR seeeves 
Detroit, Lansing & Northern R. R. 7s pref. . . 
Kan. City, Lawrence & Southern R. R. . . 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette R. 
Eastern R. R. eevee 
St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. . . 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. 
Cinn., Sandusky & Cleveland R. R. . 
O86 Coteny MB... «.6-0.¢,0¢.60 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. . 
Pueblo & Arkansas Valley R. KR... . . 
Chicago, Burlington & , 1 R. R. 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. . 
Pullman Palace Car Co. . 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. 
Duncan Silver Mining Co. 
Franklin Mining Co... . . 
Silver Islet Mining Co 





MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
MONDAY EvEwNinG, May 26, 1879. 

The week opens on a dull money market. Prime 
paper meets with a less ready sale, rates having ma 
terially advanced during the past ten days some 3, to 
% per cent. The strong factory paper that sold at 3 

or cent. would not now be taken by banks under 3%, 
But there is very little offering at the advanced rates. 
For prime mercantile paper 4 per cent. is about the 
minimum figure, and ranges upwards from that to 5 

er cent. on very good names. At the clearing house 
this morning the rate of loans was firm at 4 per cent; 
call loans to bankers, which are seldom under the 
clearing-house rates, range from 4 to 5 per cent, ac- 
cording to the collaterals offered. New York funds 
continue heavy at a discount of 25 to 30 cents per thou- 
sand. The gross exchanges were $8,412,769, and the 
balances $1,089,673. 

Government bonds are weaker. The 4 per cents are 
let down with the decreasing demand for exchanges 
from banks for their old issues, the whole list sympa. 
thizing in the decline. The following were the latest 
bidding prices of Saturday and to-day :— 

ag May 26. 
Pacific 6's, 125 125 
U 8 6s "Bl rg. 107% 107% 

do.coup . . 107% 107% 
New 5’s, reg. 103% 103% 

do.coup «103% 103% 


The speculative rit appears to h: some 
died out of the qoute Higher rates for _ 
—t.. J., Sande has effect which, 
when relieved, w them 

probably bounding up 


May 24. May 26. 

New 4’s reg 106% 1064 
do coup . .107% 107% 
New 4's, reg. 108, 1084 
docoup 10845 108% 


PECIAL SALE 


— OF — 


ud , 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


HAVE OPENED 


400 pieces ALL-WOOL CASH- 
MERE BEICES at the follow- 
ing prices: 

100 pieces All-wool Paris Cashmere 
Beige at 25c, per yard. 

10) pieces plain All-wool Paris 
Beige, 45 inches wide, at 42c. 

100 pieces All-wool Foule Beige, 
46 inches wide, at 50¢, 

100 pieces All-wool Cashmere Beige, 
46 inches wide, at 50c, 

These last two lots are very fine and high 
cost goods. 


Jordan Marsh & Co, 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
50 pieces Black Hernani at 25c. per 
yard. 
Regular 37 1-2c quality. 


30 pieces Silk and Wool Black Her- 
nani at 37 1-2c. 





This quality has been sold this season as 
high as 75c. 


And 50 pieces Black Bunting, 46 
inches wide, at 50c. per yard. 


As it will be impossible 
for us to duplicate either 
of these three lots at the 
prices named, we would 
advise every one wishing 
a dress to secure it at 
once. 


UIDAN, MARSH & (0. 


Washington and Avon Streets. 


BLACK SILKS, 
JORDAN, MARSH & C0, 


Will offer this week, the three 

cheapest lots of BLACK SILKS 

ever offered in this city. 

LOT No. 1. 

50 pieces LYONS BLACK 
at 75e, 

LOT No. 2. 

100 pieces LYONS BLACK 
at $1. 


These are a regular dress Silk, and 
just suited for the coming season. 


LOT No. 3. 
1) pieces LYONS BLACK SILKS, 
in two qualities, at $1.25. 


SILKS 


SILKS 


At the prices quoted, these three 
lots are beyond a criticism. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Washington and Avon Streets. 


NILTERSMITIN, 


sureve, Crimp & LOW 


432 & 434 Washington St., 
CORNER SUMMER ST., 
SPECIAL REPRESENTA TIVES OF THE 


Gorham Manufacturing Company, 


Are prepared to off ra complete variety of ELEC- 


ia aS 


rhe latest production of this cclebrated Company, 
never before offered. For durability and finish equal 
to the finest STERLING SILVER. Full and 


complete 


Dinner, 
Breakfast, Tea, 
Dessert and Lunch 


SERVICES, 


Also, 


‘“e y 
Nilver War 

C 
In every style of antique and modern art. 


PEDOMETERS, 


PRICE 


at medium and low cost. 


85.00, 


A new instrument, for measuring distance walked. 


8. C. & L. also invite attention to their 


Stationery Department, 


always supplied with the latest novelties. 1 


A GOOD PLAN. 


Anybody can learn to make money more rapidly oper- 
ating in Stocks, by the “*f'wo Unerring Rules for Suc- 
cess,” in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s new circular. The 
combination method, which this firm has made so suc 
cessful, enables people with large or small means to 
reap all the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of orders, in various sums, are pooled into 
one vast amount and co-operated as a mighty whole, 
thus securing to each shareholder all the advantages 
of the largest operator. Immense profits are divided 
monthly. Any amount, from $5 to $5000 or more, can 
be used successfully. N. Y. Baptist Weekly, Septem 
ber 26th, 1878, says, “By the combination system $15 
would make $75, or 5 per cent.; $50 pays $350, or 7 
per cent.; $100 makes $1000, or 10 per cent. on the 
stock, during the month, according to the market.” 
Frank Lesiie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 20th: 
“The combination method of operating stocks is the 
most successful ever neeees. New York Indepen. 
dent Sept. 12th: “The combination system is founded 
upon correct business principles, and no person need 
be without an income while it is kept working b 

Messrs. Lawrence & Co. Brooklyn Journal, April 
zeth: “Our editor made a net profit of $101.25 from 
$20 in one of Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s combinations.” 
New circular (mailed free) explains everything. 
Stocks and bonds wanted. Government bonds sup- 
LAWKENCE & ©O., Bankers, 57 Exchange 
"lace, N. Y. 13018 





BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 
Boston, May 22, 1879. 

The Boot and Shoe market during the past week haa 
assumed more animation from the presence of a good 
company of buyers who are daily arriving to partici. 
pate in the fall trade, which is beginning rather 
sooner than was expected a few weeks ago, and the 
prospect is now encouraging for an early agreement 
upon prices. Nearly every section of the country is 
represented among the purchasers, including many of 
the largest houses, and it is probable from the present 
small stock and the firmness of the market for the 
raw material that the orders will be larger than has 
been customary of late, the purchaser fearing that 
— for the manufactured article may be higher at a 
ater period of the season. This reasoning is likely ta 
make trade rather brisk at the opening, and the gen. 
eral revival of business in other departments tends ta 
favor a more liberal expansion of the shoe trade, 
During the week a few orders for slippers and other 
light goods have been received, but the spring trade 
may be said to have virtually closed, and dealers are 
principally engaged in examining the fall styles, and 
samples of goods are being widely distributed. Prices 
in all probability will be well sustained this season for 
all good grades of work. 

e week’s shipments of Boots sad Shoes for the 
past week to points beyond New England amount to 
18,512 cases, against 14,054 for the corresponding week 
of 1878.—Journal, 





te At Baltimore, Md., in the case of Ber- 
nard Maurice v. Admiral Worden, the jury 
under instructions rendered a verdict, May 25, 
for the defendant. The case is now to go 








to the Court of Appeals on exceptions. 
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Directory, — 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 


Farmers’ 


cu 


FERTILIZERS. 
i. GB. ARNOLD & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Fert#izers and Poultry Supplies. 
wr our Cireular before purchasing. ; 
59 Blackstone Street, BOSTON, 


send ft 
Office 
HARNESSES. 


J. J. KENNEDY, 

206 Devonshire St., cor. Franklin. 
LIGHT AND HEAVY HARNESS, 
Also, the well known “Con- 
Harnesses” of J. R. Hill. Horse and Car- 
Repairing. Work first-class. 

trices Low. 


For or Farm use, 
cord-make 
riage Furnishings 
Stock complete. : 
ESTABLISHED is19. 
JAMES BOYD & SONS, 
9 Federal St., Boston, 
and Dealers in Farm Harnesses of 
EVERY description. 


Roa 


Manufacture 


IsnbsURGIT & WALEER, 
DEALERS IN 
Carriages, Harness, Saddies, &c. 
s, 10 and 12 East Street, Boston. 
Auction sales of Horses, Carrriages, &c., every Sat- 
lay, at 104 o'clock. 


INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
AVRIL 1, 1879, CASH FUND, $367,000. 


idends paid ¢ 


n every expiring Policy 50 per cent. 

on & years ; 3O per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. 
others Liabilities, $200,000; Surplus, 

£765,000. This Company pays for damage by 

di yhtning, where no marks of Jire are visible. 

‘ ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres't 

HOWLAND, Bee’y. ly16 


Div 


on ali 


CHAS. A. 


PAINTS, OILS, &e. 
GOULD & CO., 
PAINTS, OLLS, VARNISIES, 
Kalsomine, Brushes, Colors, &c., 
GY & 71 Union Street, Boston. 
We invite attention of Dealers, Painters, and Con. 
rs. Dest quality, full quantity, and lowest prices. 


PRODUCE, 


c. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, EGCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 70 & Si Faneuil Hall Market. 
BOSTON, 


GASS, DOE & CHAPIN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, &c., 

1 63 ’ Wi t, i Cellar 11 1-2 South 
Nice , BOSTON, 


viney M 
STURGES & CO., 
SIC RCHANTS, 
STREET, BOSTON, 


PP. F. 
COMMISS1LON 
I1CKSTONI 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty. 
BACHELDER, EVANS & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
BUTTER, CHEESE, EGCS, BEANS; 
All kinds of Country Produce Poultry in its Season. 


I Vo. M ty 11 Clinton Sts., BOSTON, 


REAL ESTATE. 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
NEW ENGLAND FARM ACENCY. 


97 Washington St., Boston. Pub 
( pin’s Illustrated Farm Book. Obtained 


t lee, matied tor 10 cents. 


WOOL DEALERS, 


HORACE H. SOULE & CO., 
WOOL 
COMISISSLON SIE RCHANTS, 

158 Federal Street, BOSTON, 


( ts Solicited 
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MONEY BY MAIL. 

mplainta of losses by 
persons sending us 
rder, or by registered 
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R. P. EATON & CO., 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
g gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 
LAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
ections in the following Counties in 


. CHESHIRE, N. H. 
WorcCESTER, Mass. 
.» BristoL, MASs. 


» ORANGE, VT. 
+ » FRANKLIN, VT. 
York, Me. 
juested to forward their subscrip- 
ting for the Agent to call. The date 
will always show how far they have 





Henerval Putelliqenee. 


PERSONAL ITEMSB. 

1). Lang died at his home in Vassal- 
1, Me. 
me. He was a prominent member of 

ety of the 
mills in North Vassalborough, and 


on Saturday evening, aged 


Friends, founder of the 
interested vitally in developing the rail- 


ray system of the State. He served under 
1¢ President of the United States as one of 
the Indian peace commissioners. 

Mrs. Mary Trowbridge, who died on Sun- 
day in this city at the age of 101, was born 
March 2, 1778. 
and she was for some years a resident of the 
West End. At the age 


married and moved to Newton, her birth-place. 


Her maiden name was Stone, 
of twenty-three she 
For eight years she lived in Watertown, then 
came to Boston, where she has since resided. 
Since 1809 she has been a member of West 
chure D, 
hundredth birthday Dr. Bartol delivered a 


and on the Sunday following her one 


discourse upon her life, entitled ‘‘A Century 


of Life in One of My Parishioners.” Up to 
her centennial birthday she retained her men- 
tal faculties unimpaired. 

Francis Moison, a French resident of Fall 
River, died at the residence of his youngest 
(who is é 


son 7 years old), on Sunday, at the 


remarkable age of 102 years and 4 months. 
He was born at St. Mary’s, Canada, in Janua- 
has lived in Fall River for the 
Previous to taking up his 
lence there he lived for fourteen years at 


River Point, where he buried his first wife and 


ry, 1777, and 
past eight years. 


res 


married his present one, when they were both 
past J of age. The second wife of 
Mr. Moison was the widow of his own nephew. 
Her first husband she married at the age of 
The old 
lady is said to be quite vigorous, and with the 
aid of glasses, able to sew quite easily. Mr. 
Moison was the father of 23 children, and had 
six sons who served in the Union army during 
the late rebellion. 


vears 


years, while she was only 26. 


Far from entertaining revolutionary projects, 
has just published a letter written 
by him to a deputy, in which he says that 
Cairoli, Crispi, Zanardelli and Nilotre should 
come to an understanding in order to preserve 
Italy from the ills which threaten her. 

William Hunter, Second Assistant Secretary 
0! State, on Thursday of last week completed 
hity years of continuous service in the Depart- 
His father, William Hunter, 
Was | ..ted States Senator from Rhode Island 
1811 to 1821, and Minister to Brazil 
from 1834 to 1848. Assistant Secretary 
Hunter was appointed Clerk in the Depart- 
ment of State by Secretary Van Buren in 
1529, and was gradually promoted until he 
became Chief Clerk in 1852. His present po- 
sition was created for him by Congress through 
the exertions of Charles Sumner in 1866. 

Gen. Grant writes to a friend in Philadelphia 
that his party will probably reach San Fran- 
cisco some time in July. 

Miss Mary Greene of Providence was 100 
years of age Thursday, 22d. Of this there is 
said to be no doubt. Bhe is wonderfully pre- 
served and does not look to be more than 


Garibaldi 


men ! State. 


from 








eighty years old. Her mind is vigorous, her 
memory excellent, and she is fond of conver- 
sation. 

Bancroft, the historian, has left Washington 
and taken up his residence at Newport for the 
summer. He is in good health again. 

Senator Rollins has presented the petition 
of David Wingate of Rochester, N. H., for 
compensation for several years during which 
he was a prisoner in Dartmoor during the war 
of 1812, he having been impressed in 1811 
and having refused to fight against his native 
land. 

Senator Pendleton owns a dairy farm in 
Ohio and has gone to look after his cows. 

The will of the late Judge Asa Packer of 
Pennsylvania bequeaths a million and a half 
for the permanent endowment of Lehigh Uni- 
versity at Bethlehem and half a million for a 
library for the same institution, besides many 
other bequests. 

Governor Stanford of San Francisco denies 
that he is about to resign the Presidency of 
the Central Pacific Railway on account of ill 
health; his health is good and he bas no in- 
tention of resigning his railway position. 

Two nephews of Pius IX. have summoned 
Cardinals Monaco Lavalletta, Mertel, and 
Simeoni before the tribunals to render an ac- 
count of the inheritance. Pope Leo XIII. 
tried in vain to avert the scandal. 

Vice President Wheeler will not return to 
Washington this summer. He is ill, suffering 
from extreme nervousness. 





THE NEGRO EXODUS. 

Gov. St. John of Kansas, in a letter to 
Gov. Pitkin of Colorado, thanks him for 
financial assistance in the matter of the negro 
exodus. He says in relation to the idea o 
urging the negroes to colonize in Colorado, 
that Kansas will have no difficulty in meeting 
the demands made upon it by the negroes, un- 
less they greatly increase in numbers. He 
says the white people south are generously 
contributing to the exodus fund. Gov. St. 
John promises to ask the assistence of Colo- 
rado if the negroes should come too fast for 
the resources of Kansas. He says they all 
tell the same story of wrong and outrage, and 
would rather die than go back. Gov. St. 
John says his policy is neither to encourage 
the coming of the negroes nor to turn them 
away, but to afford them aid when they do 
come, and assist them in settling. As a rule, 
they are sober, industrious, able to see the 
difficulties in their way, and willing to work 
to overcome them. They subsist on little, 
and easily become self-supporting. 

The President is reported as having ex- 
pressed his views regarding the negro’ exodus 
from the South as follows: 

Judging from the reports of government 
officers and agents, as well as from other 
good sources of information, he thought the 
exodus was destined to become general, es- 
pecially trom those portions of the South 
where the greatest amount of persecution 
was inflicted on the negro; that there would 
be need of funds to help the emigrants, 
and help would be turnished if their needs 
were but properly made known to the whole 
people of the country; but there could be 
no question of the right of the negro to 
emigrate whenever he saw fit to do so, and 
tha} this right would and should be maintain- 
ed; that the interest of the negroes them- 
selves would be best served by their scattering 
throughout the western States instead otf 
crowding into any one of them; that he had 
no doubt, from very extensive information on 
the subject, but that all who came from the 
South would get good employment west of the 
Ohio. He said also that the exodus would do 
good, and, in fact, had done good already. 





“Tuk FLUuRny IN Srocks” always means an 
opportunity for some shrewd and lively operator 
to make a handsome profit. Messrs. Lawrence & 
Co., Bankers, N. Y., have established the new 
combination system for operating in stocks, so 
that capital in any amount from $5 to $50,000 can 
be used protitably at any time that may suit the 
customer. By pooling the orders of thousands of 
patrons into one immense sum, and operating them 
asa mighty whole, under the most experienced 
skill, vast profits are made, which could be gained 
in no other way. These are divided pro rata 
among shareholders—monthly. An investment of 
$10 returns $50, or 5 per cent. on the stock. $100 
pays $950, and so on, according to the market. A 
St. Louis patron made over three hundred per cent. 
on an investment in October by the combination 
method. Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s new circular 
(mailed free) has “‘two unerring rules for success,” 
and full information so that any one can operate 
with profit. Stocks and bonds wanted. Govern- 
ment bonds supplied. Apply to Lawrence & Co., 
Bankers, 57 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Many hundred thousand dollars are annually 
expended by ladies, for “artificial” appliances to 
bide the shrunken and wasted form, or the sallow 
skin, blotches, or liver spots, which are due to 
female weakness, dyspepsia, torpid liver, and con- 
stipation. If small per cent. of this sum were in- 
vested in Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, ladies 
would soon really be what they now seem to be. 
It readily corrects those weaknesses and diseases 
upon which debility and emaciation depend. It 
cures dyspepsia by toning up the system, and 
when used in connection with Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, speedily overcomes all irregu- 
larities of the liver and bowels. No “bloom of 
youth,” no “beautifier of the complexion,” can 
impart such permanent beauty of face and form as 
Dr. Pierce’s health-giving Favorite Prescription. 





“JT pon’T WANT THAT Sturr,”—Is what a lady 
of Boston said to her husband when he brought 
home some medicine 10 cure her of sick headache 
and neuralgia which had made het miserable for 
fourteen years. At the first attack thereafter, it 
was administered to her with such good results, 
that she continued its use until cured, and made so 
enthusiastic in its praise, that she induced twenty- 
two of the best families in her circle to adopt it as 
their regular family medicine. That “stuff” is 
Hop Bitters. 





Wer wovutp call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Mrs. Dr. Tuck. The Doctor 
has given her attention for many years to the 
treatment of chronic and nervous diseases, and can 
give good references, proving her success far above 
the average. Her remedies and plasters for neural- 
gia and rheumatism in any form, stand unrivaled, 
as does also her treatment for kidney troubles. 
The Doctor, although busy, always finds a mo- 
ment to give a word of friendly advice, or good 
cheer to all who call. 





“SOMETHING NEW FOR THE Potato Buves.— 
Before the potato beetle began to trouble us the 
farmers used plaster upon their potato fields as a 
fertilizer, and also upon their vines, with good re- 
sults. This fact has led the Bowker Fertilizer Co. 
to grind it sufficiently fine to mix with Paris 
Green, as will be seen by reference to the advertise- 
ment with the above heading, in another column. 
We venture to predict for them a large sale for this 
purpose, as wellas for an absorbent and disinfect- 
ant. 





Hayinec Toots.—A brief time will find farmers 
busily engaged in securing their hay crop, and 
those who intend investing in a mower will do well 
to examine the Centre Draft Mower, advertised by 
the Higganum Manufacturing Company of this 
city. The same Company also offer the Tiger Hay 
Rake, which has a good reputation, and is an ef- 
fective machine. 


The World Abroad, 


CABLE DISPATCHES, 


Great Britain. 

Lonpon, May 21.—In the House of Commons 
to-night the Lrish University bill was considered. 
After an animated discussion, during which the 
Scotch members strongly opposed the bill, the de- 
bate was adjourned at the suggestion of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, who urged that the House requir- 
ed more light on the scheme, particularly as to 
whether any modification was possible guarding 
against the grant of being applied to the endow- 
ment of religious teaching. The Chancellor ad- 
mitted that it was desirable to provide for the ex- 
tension of the university system of Ireland. 

New CastLe-on-Tyne, May 22.—The coal mi- 
ners are all at work, but it is feared that the Ger- 
mans have acquired the coal trade of the Baltic 
ports during the recent strikes. 

Lonpon, May 22.—There is a lack of lairage ac- 
commodation for slaughtering cattle on arrival. 
The action of the Privy Council in scheduling 
hogs has added to the difficulty. One vessel is in 
dock and two are in the river unable to discharge 
cargoes. Three others due will also be without ac- 
commodations. 

Bullion in bank has decreased 232,000 pounds 
during the week. The proportion of the bank re- 
serve to liability remains 514 per cent. 

In the House of Commons to-night, Hon. Ed- 
ward Stanhope, Under Secretary for India, in in- 
troducing the Indian budget, said: Independently 
of the results of the inquiry into the army admin- 
istration and expenditure on unproductive public 
works, the Government believed it would be able 
to economize a million pounds yearly, and had no 
doubt of its ability to establish a financial equi- 
librium. He explained that an authorization to 
borrow in England would only be used if strictly 
necessary, and only to the extent of £5,000,000. 

Lonpon, May 23.—Five of the Thames bridges, 
namely, the Lambert, Vauxhall, Albert, Battersea 
and Chelsea, will be freed from tolls to-morrow, 
leaving only three tol]-bridges within the metropol- 
itan area. 

At, a meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
yest¢gday the Council were recommended to in- 
struct qualified Commissioners to publish reports 
as to the corn and meat raising capabilities of the 
United States, Canada, Bean, ndia and Aus- 
tralia with regard to the probable food supply in- 
tended for the English market. 

The coal owners of Monmouthshire and South 
Wales are resolved to persist in their notice of re- 
duction of 10 per cent. after June 30. The men 
appear determined to resist a reduction and an- 
other great strike is probable. 

It is probable that the steamer Farraday will be- 
gn — in So coe next bes. for the red 

ren e ompany, and it is expected the 
shore end will be laid before July, 

of Cali- 
the 





The Times says the new Consitution 
fornia is wilder than anything put forth 
Paris Commune, and it not fancy that “f 
ney’s exultation will last long. 

A cargo of 776 sheep, landed by the steamer 





Lizzie from Boston, at Thomas Haven on the 16th 
inst., was found affected with scab. 

Lonpon, May 26.—It is officially announced that 
Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley has been appointed su- 
preme military and civil commander of Natal, the 
ransvaal, and other districts that adjoin and are 
included in the seat of war, it having been deemed 
wise in the present emergency to divide the Cape 
of Good Hope Governments into four districts. Sir 
Stafford Nortlicote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced these changes in the Commons this af- 
ternoon. Sir Bartle Frere remains Governor of the 
Cape Colony. 

Lord Cranbrook, Secretary of State for India, 
announced in the House of Lords this afternoon 
that he had received a telegram from Major Cavag- 
nari stating that he had that day signed the treaty 
with the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

A telegram from Glasgow says that the liquida- 
tors expect to receive sufficient funds under the 
last call to pay all debts of the Glasgow Bank. 


France. 

Lonpon, May 21.—The Financier says: Owing 
to advices from the South of France and Italy re- 
porting a rapid destruction of silk worms by bad 
weather, the silk market yesterday was excited and 
prices buoyant. 

Paris, May 21.—The committee on technical 
questions appointed by the Darien Canal Congress 
has abandonea all projects except that fora canal 
via Nicaragua, with locks, and that for a canal to 
connect Lemon Bay with the port of Panama. 

VERSAILLES, May 24.—In the Deputies to-day 
Paul De Cassagnac, speaking upon a motion for 
authorization to prosecute him, used language 
which led to a dispute with Gambetta and Goblet, 
Under Secretary at the Ministry of Justice, and 
concluded with a challenge. Cassagnac was called 
to order, and both afterward chose seconds fora 
duel. 

President Grevy has signed a decree pardoning 
100 Communists. 

Panis, May 25.—The seconds of Paul De Cos- 
sagnac and M. Goblet have decided that there is 
not sufficient cause for a duel. 

Paris, May 26.—The sub-committee of the Da- 
rien Canal Congress to-day presented a report ad- 
mitting the possibility of the Nicaragua routes 
with locks, while stating that the level canal course 
proposed by Lieutenant Wyse and M. Reclus is 
the best, subject to certain modifications. The 
Nicaragua route would, it is estimated, cost £284,- 
000,000. The cost of the Wyse-Reclus scheme is 
estimated at £42,000,000. 

The members of the Darien Canal Congress had 
a grand banquet to-night. Rear Admiral Ammen 
proposed a toast to France and the French dele- 
gates. Professor Lawrence Smith of Kentucky, 
on behalf of the United States, made a speech 
thanking all who took part in the Congress. 


Germany. 

Bern, May 21.—Herr Seydewitz, Conserva- 
tive, has been elected President of the Reichstag in 
place of Herr Forckenbeck, resigned. 

Beruin, May 22.—In the Reichstag, yesterday, 
Bismarck made a two hours’ speech in support of 
grain duties. He strove to show that the imposi- 
tion of duties by bettering the purses of the agri- 
cultural class would give an impetus to industrial 
activity. England, France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands were cited in proof thereof. The de- 
bate adjourned until Friday. The landed interest 
is now urging the protection of wool. 

Bertin, May 23.—The Reichstag, after fom 
hours’ debate, adopted the Government’s proposal 
relative to grain duties. 

Bexuin, May 25.—The Prince of Bulgaria has 
arrived, had an audience with the Emperor to-day, 
and was present at the state dinner this evening. 


General Items. 

VirNNnA, May 23.—An imperial patent has been 
issued dissolving the lower House of the Austrian 
Reichsrath and ordering elections immediately. 

Rome, May 25.—The rumor of an approaching 
signature of a concordat between Germany and the 
Vatican is denied. It is stated that Germany will 
not accept the Vatican’s proposals. Negotiations 
for a modus vivendi are proceeding, but an early 
result is not cxpected. 

St. PrererspurG, May 25.—One hundred and 
eighty-six houses in a village in the government 
of Ufa have been burned. The suspected incendi- 
aries have been arrested. 

Lonpon, May 25.—A dispatch from Madrid an- 
nounces that Premier Campos intends to introduce 
a bill for the abolition of slavery in Cuba and to 
provide for free Chinese labor. The royal message 
will declare that the Cabinet leaves the question of 
reforms in Cuba to the Cortes, but insists on the 
emancipation of the slaves. 

Kinrvr, May 25.—Of the fourteen Nihilists court- 
martialled here on the 12th, two, including Herr 
Brautner, Prussian subject, were sentenced and 
ten others to various terms of penal servitude. 
Among the latter, three women were acquitted. 

Lonpon, May 26.—A dispatch to the Times says 
there was 4 great eruption at Mount tna on Sun- 
day evening. 

Affairs in the East. 

ATHENS, May 22.—-An official dispatch has been 
received by the Ministry of War announcing that 
an engagement had taken place between Turkish 
troops and insurgents at Perlazia, Thessaly. The 
Turks lost 450 men in killed and wounded and the 
insurgents 70 men, including their leaders. 

Lonpon, May 23.—The Daily Telegraph's cor- 
respondent at Vienna reports Greece as preparing 
to mobilize 30,000 men and that she has sent offi- 
cers to the United States to purchase two ironclads. 

The Times’ correspondent at Paris states that the 
Powers are on the point of agreement on the Greek 
question, which would involve the almost imme- 
diate adjustment of Turkish finances. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, May 23.—The Porte has in- 
formed its representatives abroad that Greek bri- 
gands recently ambuscaded 46 Turkish soldiers in 
a forest in the district of Trikali, killed 14 soldiers, 
cut their bodies in pieces and hung the pieces on 
the trees. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, May 25.—The Porte denies 
that an engagement was fought at Perlazia, al- 
though it admits that frequent skirmishes with 
brigands have taken place in that district. 

Lonpon, May 25.—The Observer's leading arti- 
ele says: “If we are rightly informed, France has 
again pressed upon England the expediency of 
taking steps for the deposition * the Khedive. 
In the event of England not entert{'*g the pro- 


: . _" . 
posal, l’rance has reserved full liber*’, of ind »pend- 
avy 
ent action, 
A dispatch from Constantinople says: The agi- 
tation in Crete is increasing and in one section the 


mountaineers are under arms. 


The Afghan War. 

Stmia, May 21.—Among the stipulations of th« 
treaty between India and Afghanistan is the cession 
of Ali Kheyl (Peiwar Pass), Lundi Khotal (Khy- 
ber Pass) and the Pisheen Valley beyond Quetta. 
The British will restore Candahar and Jellalabad 
and ultimately Dakha. 

Lonpon, May 26.—Lord Cranbrook, Secretary 
of State for India, announced in the House of 
Lords this afternoon that he had received a dis- 
patch from Major Cavagnari, stating that he had 
signed the treaiy with the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

A dispatch from Simla states that the British 
will remain at Candahar untilautumn. The treaty 
with Yakoob Khan is most satisfactory. Every 
political and commercial advantage that the British 
hoped for has been gained. 


The Zulu War. 

Lonpon, May 25.—Dispatches from Cape Town 
say: The Dragoon Guards go to Transvaal, not to 
Zululand. Some accounts say the change is in- 
tended to overawe the Boers, and others that they 
are to guard the border. A correspondent with 
Colonel Wood at Kambula telegraphs the 4th 
instant that the scheme for the invasion will under- 
go important modifications. It is thought the 
Zulus will make a strong stand to cover Ulundi. 
Probably the system of cutting adrift from the base 
when the advance commences will be abandoned, 
and a chain of fortified posts be constructed as the 
invasion proceeds. ‘The conviction is general that 
the war wiil be prolonged over two campaigns. 





FROM THE WEST INDIES. 

Sr. Tuomas, May 17.—The political condition of 
Hayti is reported as precarious. The Government 
is importing muskets and powder. Business is 
very depressed. Several failures have occurred at 
Port-au-Prince. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


New York, May 26.—Panama papers of the 
17th bring South American advices of the 30th ult. 
from Lima. The Peruvian Congress had sanctioned 
the action of the President in declaring war on 
Chili, and is perfecting measures to support the 
war. A tax on sugar is probable. General Daza 
with 6000 Bolivan troops arrived at Jacna, and a 
combined movement with the Peruvian troops is 
soon to be made to Taracapa. The two Peruvian 
monitors at Callao will soon be engaged in active 
service. The Chilian fleet lies quietly off Iquique. 
No new bombardments are reported 

All the foreign diplomatic corps addressed the 
Chilian Admiral, protesting against the bombard- 
ment of unfortified places and destruction of neu- 
tral property. 

Foreign vessels are allowed to do the coasting 
trade of Peru during the war. Frigate Pensacola 
arrived at Callao with several American families 
flying from Iquique. Gunboat Lackawanna sailed 
from Calloa 30th, for Samoa, where trouble is re- 
ported. Several guano ships have arrived at Cal- 
lad, having been ordered away from the guano isl- 
and by the Chilian Admiral. Minister Gibbs, be- 
fore leaving Lima, received an address from about 
a hundred American residents, complimentary to 
his official career. A letter from Punta Arenas 
states that cutter Juliette was lost, with English 
Consul Dunsmure and eight others. 





FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Sutro, Nev., May 21.—Good progress is made 
on the sub-drain of the Sutro Tunnel, which is in- 
tended to carry off hot water from the Comstook 
mines. Over one-half of the drain, or two miles 
thereof, is already finished, and with 1200 men and 
120 mules working day and night, it is the calcula- 
tion to turn the water into it on the 4th of July. 
The event is looked for with eagerness by the min- 
ing population as it will mark a new era of pros- 
perity for the mines embraced within the district. 
Millions of tons of low grade ore, passed by in for- 
mer times, will be made available, and it is expect- 
ed that a thousand additional stamps at the mouth 
of the Sutro Tunnel may be kept going for half a 
century to come. In anticipation of the near com- 
pletion of the drain and the opening of the tunnel 
for traffic, the town of Sutro is rapidly building up. 

San Francisco, May 21.—The crop reports re- 
ceived to-day from all parts of the State are very 
promising. 

The following is received per ship North Ameri- 
can, from Hong Kong, April 9: News of the veto 
of the Anti-Chinese bill excites conflicting com- 
ments. ‘The Americans throughout China express 
satisfaction at the rejection of so summary a plan 
for disposing of the questions at issue. Europeans 
merely evince surprise, having in most cases antic- 
ipated different action. The Chinese take contra- 

ictory views even among themselves. In the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Hong Kong (port of emi- 
gration), where the friends and relatives of the Chi- 
nese now in America reside, much gratification is 
shown. The idea appears to prevail that future 
persecutions are impossible, but there is no indica- 
tion of increased departures. Around Shanghai 
the populace are apparently indifferent and the offi- 
cers reticent. 

Private advices from Pekin warrant the supposi- 
tion that the veto will not be received with unmixed 
pleasure. It is reported on good authority that the 
Government had prepared for a contrary result and 
intended to take advantage of the bill as a prece- 
dent for strong measures here. It is even probable 
that the Chinese Minister in America was provided 
some time since with instructions to announce re- 
taliatory proceedings under the changed aspect of 
affairs, but the precise truth of this point will be 
difficult to discover; but certain it is that after 
learning of the passage of the bill by the House of 
Representatives the members of Tsung Li Yamen 
displayed a feeling the reverse of disappointment. 
Many foreign residents of Pekin are convinced that 
the Government would have welcomed any excuse 
for initiating an extreme anti-foreign, or at least 
an anti-American policy. 

Li Hang Chang, Commander-in-Chief of the 
army, is pre = grand review of all the troops 
at Tiensin for enlightenment of Gen. Grant. 
In Shan Grant will be the guest of Vice Consul 


General Bailey. 
Yokohama dates of Apri] 23 say that the Japan- 
eso Goverument has. topediated the scheme for a 
convention in London to alter the scale of customs 





instead of revising treaties, and arrangements are 
now in progress for a complete revision in Tokio, 
the proceedings to begin this summer. No impor- 
tant results are hoped for, Japan having unfortu- 
nately betrayed a weakness and fear to confront 
the European States boldly by appending a condi- 
tional clause to the American treaty. 

SratrLe, Washington Territory, May 23.—Col. 
W. F. Prosser, United States Special Timber 
Agent, has seized some 7,000,000 feet of logs in the 
boom of Ebry’s slough, on Snohomish river, on in- 
formation that they were cut on Government land. 
It will undoubtedly be proved that at least a por- 
tion of the logs are the property of private parties, 
who cut them on their own land, while most of 
them unquestionably belong to the Government. 
Considerable excitement: prevails over the matter 
and it is said that a number of loggers, guilty of 
trespassing on the Government domain, have 
jumped the country to avoid arrest. 

San Francisco, May 25.—The Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company has decided to immediately 
place under construction the 200 miles of road ex- 
tending from the head navigation of the Columbia 
river to Lake Pend Oreille. 

The San Frandéfsco workingmen and loafers made 
a torchlight demonstration Saturday evening in 
honor of the adoption of the new Constitution. 
The Workingmen’s Convention will assemble June 
3. In the interior some of the workingmen’s clubs 
have pronounced in favor of a new party, and have 
called a convention for June 23. The Republican 
Convention will be held June 17 and the Demo- 
cratic Convention July 1. 


Miscellaneous: Items. | 





te The St. Albans butter market was dull 
on Tuesday, 20th, and prices ranged from 10 
to 14 vents per pound. 


te Heavy frosts did a good deal of damage 
Thursday night, 22d, throughout New Eng- 
land. 


te The orchards in Northern Pennsyl- 
vania, which is the great fruit raising region 
of the State, never looked more promising 
than now. 


te The house, barn and outbuildings of 
Isaac Eastman, Sweden, Me., were totally 
destroyed by fire on Saturday night. Loss 
$2500; insured for $1000. 


t# About 80 feet of the Chesuncook dam, 
foot of Chesuncook Lake, Me., was carried 
away on the 19th. Lumbermen say that this 
will surely hang up the west branch drive. 


te The farm buildings owned by J. E. 
Henry, about half a mile from Woodsville, 
N.H., were destroyed by fire; also a lot of 
grain and farming tools. Loss about $3000; 
insured for $2000. Cause incendiary. 


t= Two barns on the Buzzell road, Cape 
Elizabeth, Me., were destroyed by fire on 
Saturday morning. Loss $3000; one was 
owned by Frank Scammon, insured $1000; 
the other by John Alexander, uninsured. 


te About 100 acres of woodland in Con- 
cord and Acton, Mass., owned by Edward C. 
Damon, Benj. Derby of Concord, and Henry 
Wood of Bedford, and others, were burned 
over Sunday night. Loss about $1000. 


te At Salmon Falls, N. H., Patrick Col- 
lins, while attempting to swim the river, May 
23, to escape the police, who had a warrant 


for his arrest, being about two-thirds across, 
sank and was drowned. 


te On Tuesday night, 20th, the house and 
barn of Mr. R. G. Greene at East Hiram, 
Me., were burned. Mr. Greene's store, ad- 
joining, was also burned, and its contents 
were saved with difficulty. The loss is esti- 
mated at $2000; insured for $1200. 


te It isreported in railroad circles that the 
New York & New England, the Pennsylvania 
Central, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe railroad are arranging the details for a 
through line West, with headquarters in this 
city. 

te The foundry of the Clark & Chapman 
Machine Company, at Turner’s Falls, Mass., 
was burned May 23. Loss, with contents, 
$5000 to $7000. It will be rebuilt without 
stopping the rest of the company’s shops. 


te At Kingston, Ga., 25d, two brothers 
were fined for illegal pistol shooting in the 
town. They sought to ‘‘get even” with the 
Town Marshal, and endeavored to shoot him, 
but the officer fatally wounded his assailants. 


ft? Harrison Garfield of Lee, who was as- 
saulted by John Bottomley a while ago, was 
not able to appear in court on Tuesday, 20th, 
and the case against Bottomley was continued 
till June 10, with bail at 810,000. Mr. Gar- 
field is improving very slowly. 


te A letter from Peterboro’, N. H., says 
that on Saturday morning the thermometer at 
five A. M. indicated 30°, the third frost in 
succession occurring, and the hardest. The 
blossoms on the apple and pear trees were 
frozen crisp and there is no doubt that all 
kinds of fruit will be a failure there. 


te Word has been received in Bangor, 
Me., that it will be impossible to repair the 
North Twin dam, which gave away Sunday 
night, 11th, and from 20,000,000 to 25,000- 
000 logs on the West Branch will remain over 
until another year. 


ty A fire in Kenduskeag, Me., on Satur- 
day night, destroyed a foundry for the manu- 
facture of stoves and agricultural implements. 
Loss $6000; insured for between $3000 and 
$4000. The property is owned by Wood, 
Bishop & Co., of Bangor. 


(2 The vote of the members of the New 
York Produce Exchange resulted in the adop- 
tion of the ‘‘Cental” System. The Board of 
Managers will now submit the question to the 
different Boards of trade as to whether they 
will adopt the system for general use. i 


t#° The ice in Moosehead Lake broke up 
on the 14th inst. The dam at Spencer’s pond 
was carried away by the freshet. There is 
now a large quantity of snow around the lakes, 
which is favorable for driving should the water 


fall off. 


t# The new tramp law in Connecticut 
works well. On the day when it went into 
effect three special police of Greenwich, dis- 
guised as tramps, scoured the well known re- 
sort of the nomads in the woods of Old Green- 
wich, but could not get sight of a single tramp. 


te The roof of the south drift, from the 
new shaft on the Dodge mine, at Lyman, N. 
H., caved in on Saturday, carrying the shaft 
house and buildings with it. This part of the 
mine is being worked by the Essex Company 
of Newburyport, Mass. 

tz A fire was discovered in the stove store 
of Nelson G. Lewis in one of Andrew Whit- 
ney’s buildings on Main street, Fitchburg, 
Mass., May 24. It spread to the adjoining 
90 cent store of H. Andrews, and the stock 
in both stores was badly damaged by water 
before the fire was extinguished. Loss on 
building about $1200; insured. Lewis is in- 
sured for $1000, and Andrews for $2300, 
which will cover losses. 


t@ The freight house and engine house of 
the Boston, Concord & Montreal Railroad, 
Plymouth, N. H., were burned May 26. One 
car load of excelsior, owned by ‘Tompkinson, 
and 300 barrels of flour were burned, besides 
some other freight. The buildings were 
erected fourteen years ago and were fully in- 
sured. Five thousand dollars will cover the 
loss. 


te Our consul at Hamilton, Canada, re- 
ports that more than 6000 people have left the 
province of Ontario in the past two months 
for Manitoba. It is also estimated that there 
passed through Hamilton 1300 persons from 
Europe, 1000 from the province of Quebec 
and 500 from other Canadian provinces, mak- 
ing the immigration into the new territory of 
over 8800 in the last sixty days. 


te A terrible accident occurred at the 
quarry of Gooch & Bragdon, Biddeford, Me., 
by which two men, George Littlefield, fore- 
man, and Eli Ayer were blown up and fear- 
fully mangled. They attempted to drill out 
an old ‘‘Lewis” hole, when the charge ignited 
with terrible results. Mr. Littlefield had both 
arms, his nose and the top of his head blown 
off, and must die. Mr. Ayer lost one arm 
ann had his face badly bruised and burned. 


te The kitchen range in the Welden 
House, St. Albans, Vt, exploded at 5 o'clock 
May 21, and was blown to atoms. Nelson 
Eddy, chief cook, was injured, but not seri- 
ously; Mary Connolly, the order cook, was 
severely injured in the face and eyes. The 
hotel was filled with smoke, and there was 
great consternation among the guests, but the 
prompt use of the hotel apparatus exting uish- 
ed the fire before the arrival of the department. 
The loss will not exceed $300; insured. 


te At North Attleboro’, Mass., May 21, 
while Nelson Plath, whose house was recently 
consumed by fire, was engaged in shingling 
the new building, together with Jesse D. 
Bates and Albert Rathburn, the staging gave 
way and all of them were precipitated to the 
ground, sustaining some injuries. Mr. Plath 
lies in a critical condition and Mr. Bates sus- 
tained serious injury to his spine. Mr. Rath- 
burn was more fortunate being badly shaken 
up and considerably bruised. 


te The new county jail at Barnstable has 
been completed, and the Pocasset Freemans 
were removed from their temporary confine- 
ment on Friday, 23d. Char es F. Freeman 
was the first to occupy a cell, which is on the 
ground floor in the northwest corner, near the 
office door. When he was shown his room he 
walked in deliberately, took off his coat, which 
he laid on his bed, and began to whistle. 
About half an hour after he was brought down 
Mrs. Freeman was conducted to her room, 
which is on the second floor in the southeast 
corner. She has a large, == and sunny 
room, and can look di y on the depot and 
see the arrival and departure of the trains, 
while her husband, being in the lower floor on 
the north side, will not get the sun’s rays di- 
rect, although he can see a little of the main 
street and the back of the Court House. 
They will remain in these cells until the meet- 
ing of the Grand Jury in October. 





te Henry Young, who a few weeks ago 
nearly killed his wife with an axe at Pittsfield, 
and who was afterward sent to the asylum for 
the insane in Concord, N. H., committed su- 
icide a 21. He tore a sheet into strips, 
with which he hung himself. 


E Preparations are being made at the 
Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon, N. 
H., for the commencement exercises, which 
occur before long. ‘Che graduating class, al- 
though not as large as some in former years, 
18 @ very respectable one in numbers and in- 
telligence. 


te Mr. E. A. Bump, while standing with 
Hon. J. M. Dyer near the frame of the new 
Lake Dunmore House, in Salisbury, Vt., 
which was to have been raised May 21, was 
struck by a chimney, which fell without warn- 
ing, and rendered unconscious. A physician 
soon reached him, but he lived only two hours. 
He was a prominent mechanic of the place 
and an upright man. Mr. Dyer sprang to 
catch a letter he had dropped which was being 
blown by the wind just at the moment, and so 
saved his life. 


Ee At Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 21, Steve 
Pierre of Drummondsville, Ont., walked on 
one of the brace wires from the Canada side 
to the centre of the new suspension bridge arid 
back again, performing as a gymnast on the 
wire. Later H. P. Peers of Teeterville, Ont., 
jumped from the centre of the bridge into the 
Niagara river, 190 feet below. He had a 
wire attached to a cylinder and fastened to a 
sort of harness under his arms and over his 
shoulders, which kept him upright. The de- 
scent was made in four seconds. Some men 
in a boat picked him up all right. 


te At Alburgh, Vt., the other day a small 
boy threw a stone at some section men passing 
on a hand car at full speed. Jobn Blair, in 
attempting to dodge the stone, was thrown 
forward on the crank of the car, which threw 
him over the crank and in front of the car. 
The car, which had in it about five hundred 
pounds of tools and iron and two men, passed 
over him, one of the wheels running over his 
head, cutting it badly. The car jumped from 
the track. Blair lies in a critical condition, 
but hopes are entertained of his recovery. 
No action has been taken against the boy. 


Business Notices. 


WE SOMETIMES SMILE. 


We sometimes smile to hear men say, 
“We cannot make our business pay ;” 
But it occasions no surprise 
When told they do not advertise. 
They know not how to draw the trade, 
Hence they have little money made. 
Not so with FENNo, who's more wise, 
And knows just how to advertise ; 
His name most everybody knows, 
And so the Boys go there for “CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, fat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





The changing seasons always demand of us 
some attention to our health. Not a cure all—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—but a remedy just suited to loss of appe- 
tite, debility and the languor peculiar to this season. 
A medicine whose merit meets the approval of those 
who have used it. Composed of those roots, barks 
and herbs, which are known to all as best for these 
troubles. ‘*Hood’s Cook Book” sent free. Send for 
one. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 5t1s 


A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the REV. Josern T. 
InMAN, Station D., New York City. ly? 


REPRIGERATORS—Zinc-Lined, turned legs 
and slate shelves $2—20 patterns at one-half price. 
OSGOOD'S, Masonic Temple. 


ELEGANT walnut, 


marble-top Chamber Sets, 
$35; hair cloth Parlor Seta, $35. OSG@OOD’S, Masonic 
Temple. 


ELEGANT raw silk or hair cloth Parlor Sets only 
$38—one-third price. OSGOOD, 183 Tremont St. 


Paper-Hangings—Beautiful new styles, 6 cents 
aroll. Masonic Temple, 183 Tremont St. Sm15 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In this city, May 15, by Rev. James Reed, Frederic 
W. Alger, of Cambridge, to Henrietta A. Williams. 

May 18, by Rev. R. Donnelly, Alexander ©’Don- 
nell, of Tiverton, R. L., to Rosanna Goodwin. 

May 1%, by John F. Wakefield, Esq., James F. Fan- 
ning to Minnie Cobb. 

May 20, by Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, Dr. John H. Jen 
nings, of New Bedford, to Miss Susan A. R. Weaver, 
of Cambridge. 

May 21, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Dennis 
W orcester, to Catherine Sullivan. 

May 21, by E. B. Smith, Esq., Luther W. Sibley to 
Ella A. Smith. 

May 21, by Rev. W. O. Holman, Mr. Wm. 8S. Con- 
dell to Miss Carrie B. Hodgkins. 

May 22, by Rev. Phillips Brooks, Decatur M. Saw- 
yer, of New York, to Annie Chandler, daughter of 
Samuel ©. Shapleigh, Esq. 

In Charlestown, May 21, by Rev. Wm. S. Hubbell, 
Geo. Skinner to Sarah E. Currie. May 22, by Rev. 
Joseph H. Mansfield, John 8. Gray to Henrietta Small. 
May 17, by same, Henry Shaw of Somerville, to Miss 
Annie M, Bartlett. 

In Cambridge, May 26, by Rev. Alexander McKen 
zie, Chas. E. Stowe, only son of Prof.C. E. and Har 
riet Beecher Stowe, to Susan Mitchell, daughter of 
Chas. H. Munroe. 

In Milton, May 
Newman 8. Boder 
Nashua, N. H 

In Chelsea, 
Sidney Treat to Miss Caroline A. 
worth, Me. 

In Belmont, May 20, by Rev.C. H. Spaulding, Mr. 
Elbridge C. Ellis, of this city, to Miss Clara A. Hill. 

In North Scituate, May 21, by Rev. Granville Yager, 
Henry N. Clark, of Holbrook, to Harriet N., daughter 
of Edwin Bailey, Esq. 

In Walpole, May 22, by Rev. Clark Carter, Mr. 
Chas. H. Carter, of Franklin, to Miss Lillian J. Smith. 

In Clinton, May 21, by Rev. H. L. Foote, Mr. Ed 
ward G. Stevens to Miss Fannie BL. Brittan, of this 
city. 

In Bucksport,; Me., May 17, by Rev. Wm. Forsyth, 
Mr. Fred H. Dolloff, of this city, to Josephine M. Chip 
man. 

In Westminster, Vt., May 14, by Rev. Mr. Barnard, 
Fred L. Oaks, of So. Framingham, Mass., to Carrie I 
Lane. 

In Orange, May 18, Rev. Mr. C. L. Waite, Mr. M. 
C. Dudley, of Montague, to Miss Ida M. Jones, of 
Cortland, N. Y. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., May 24, by Rev. Mr. Calthrop, 
Walter A. Burlingame to Katherine Maria, daughter 
of Chas. B. Sedgwick. 





Keefe, of 


Dr. A. K. Teele, Mr. 
Nellie E. Fletcher, of 


22, by Rey. 
1 to Miss 

May 15, by Rev. A. J. Titsworth, Mr. A. 
Coombs, of Ells- 





DIED. 


May 18, Thomas Pendleton, 54 yrs 10 mos. 

May 19, Dennis Smith, 78 yrs 1 mo, 

May 20, Wm. W. Knight, 42 yrs. 

y 21, Wm. J. Bullard, 43 yrs. 
, Dea. Wm. Brigham, of East Lexington, 7 
y 21, Sarah, wife of Asahel Polley, 57 yrs. 
3, Eli R. Chamberlin, 45 yrs. 
» Mrs. Esther Turner, 84 yrs. 
y 22, Joanna Curran, 65 yrs. 
May 24, Mrs. Sarah H., widow of Samuel Blake, 7 
yrs 7 mos. 
Wm. H. Stubbs, 57 yrs. 
, Elizabeth M. Chase, 75 yrs 2 mos. 
y 25, Mary, widow of Edmund Trowbridge, 101 
yra 2 mos. 

May 25, Sarah C., wifeof Freeman Smith, 58 yrs. 

In Dorchester, May 23, Frances, wife of Wm. Hunt, 
66 yrs 6 mos. May 26, Kleazer Bullard, 67 yrs. 

In Jamaica Plain, May 25, Aden Bartlett, 53 yrs 6 
mos. 

In Cambridge, May 26, Mrs. Susan Tracy, widow of 
Hon. Geo. 8. Hilliard, and daughter of the late Hon. 
Sumuel Howe. 

In Cambridgeport. May 25, Geo. Warren Lamson. 

In Chelsea, May 24, Herbert W. Fenerty, 61 yrs. 
May 24, Clara Belle Roberts, formerly of Gloucester, 
24 yrs 1 mo. 

In Somerville, May 25, Geo. Shumway, 31 yrs 2 mos. 

In Newton Centre, May 25, Philip W. Goodridge, 
70 yrs 3 mos. 

In Boston Highlands, May 23, Edwin Fobes, 64 yrs. 

In Malden, May 23, Nellie Hayes, 18 yrs 6 mos. 
May 24, Henry Crehore, 8 yrs. 

In Waltham, May 23, Miss Mary Bright, 82 yrs. 

In Chelsea, May 23, Henry Cutting, 75 yrs. May 21, 
Sarah J. Roby, 32 yrs 10 mos. May 23, John Osgood, 
son of Rufus 8. Frost, 26 yrs 7 mos. 

In Charlestown, May 22, J. Otis Mason, 72 yrs. 

In Roxbury, May 20, Mrs. Sarah A., wife of Andrew 
Gorham, 73 yrs 6 mos. 

In East Boston, May 21, Mary Neave, 54 yrs. May 
22, Capt. Henry Rose, 58 yrs 11 mos. 

In Cambridge, May 31, Wm. N. Andrews, 44 yrs 7 
mos. May 23, Ellen H., wife of Wm. Torry, 75 yrs 8 
mos. 

In vintre, May 23, Edward Floyd, 70 yrs 4 mos. 

In Lynn, May 17, Mrs. Esther M. Hudson, 68 yrs. 
May 2\, Mrs. Lucinda Jackson, 47 yrs. May 21, Lieut. 
Daniel W. Child, of this city, 51 yrs. 

In Haverhill, May 14, Abner Harvey, 78 yrs. 

In Wayland, May 20, Lois G., wife of Abel Heard, 


78 yrs. 

fn Ashland, May 23, Josiah 8. Haven, 71 yrs 4 mos. 

n Worcester, May 22, Danforth B. Comins, 75 yrs. 

In Leominster, May 21, Mrs. Merritt Wood, 73 yrs 
4 mos. 

In Braintree, May 24, Francis R. Howe, 75 yrs. 
May 16, Dea. David W. Childs, 69 ype. 

In New Bedford, May 17, Lydia R., wife of the late 
Chas. F. Bradford, 65 yrs. 

In Keene, N. H., May 22, Francis A. Faulkner, of 
the law firm of Faulkner & Batchelder, 56 yrs. 

In Exeter, N. H., May 14, Miss Emily Keyes, 52. 

In Hampstead, N. H., May 14, Mrs. Elizabeth East- 
man, 39 yrs 11 mos. 

In Deerfield, N. H., Stephen Prescott, 83 yrs. 

In Tiverton, R. I., May 18, Geo. Howland, 86. 

In Braintree, May 24, Francis R. Howe, 75 yrs. 

In Ashland, May 23, Josiah S. Haven, 71 yrs 4 mos. 

In East Ng To May 25, Mrs. Maria, wife of Rey. 
Alfred Noon, 28 yrs. 

In New York, May 24, William Lloyd Garrison, 7 
yrs 6 mos. 





Be Persons ordering articles advertised in 


our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


1 Hew Advertisements. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Tuition Reduced to $36 a Year. 


NTRANCE EXAMINATION AT THE 

Botanic Museum on Tuesday, June 2th, at 9 
o’clock, A. M., and also at the beginning of the next 
college year, Thursday, Aug. 28th. Catalogues, givin, 
course of study, terms of admission, &c., may be h 
on application to Pror. H. H. GOODELL, Amherst, 
Mass. 22tf CHARLES L. FLINT, President. 








SELF-OPERATING 


Sulky Hay Rake 


Without a rival for simplicity, strength, 
and durability, has double the sale of 
any other Rake in the world. 


Favorite Hand Dump Rake, 


CENTRE DRAFT 


ONE-HORSE MOWERS. 


This is the most perfect One-Horse Mower in the 
market. 


HAY TEDDERS, 


Charter Oak, Swivel & Landside Ploughs, 
HORSE HOES, CULTIVATORS, HAR- 
ROWS, FIELD and GARDEN 
ROLLERS, 

With a full line Farming Tools at low prices. 
HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, 
22 38 South Market St., Boston. 











HAYING 
TOOLS. 


{}ARMERS IN WANT OF THE MOST 
desirable HORSE RAKE, HAY TEDDER, 

or MOWING MACHINE procurable will do well 
before they buy to examine the following, viz.: The 


CHALLENGE RAKE. 


which is made on the best principle, of the best ma- 
terial, in the best finish, and is the best-working sel/- 
operating rake ever put in the field. We challenge 
any one to produce its equal. The new 


DAISY RAKE, 


which is really a “daisy” for a well-made, low-priced 
sulky rake, and surpasses all others of that description. 
The popular 


GLEANER RAKE, 


already well known and highly esteemed everywhere. 


YANKEE RAKE, 


The 


COLLINS HAY-TEDDER, 


admitted to be the lightest-draft and best working ted- 
der ever produced, its YIELDING, INDEPENDENT ARM 
giving it a great advantage over any other. As now 
perfected it is unequalled. The 


CLIPPER MOWER, 


which every one who wants the best made, the lightest 
draft, the most durable and best-working machine al_ 
ways asks for, and is never disappointed in. A few 


HAND HAY-RAKES 


of the best quality. 


the favorite with so many. 


ALL OF W HICH WE OFFER AT 
PRICES SUITED TO THE TIMES. 


Descriptive Circular furnished on applica- 
tion. Liberal discount to Dealers. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market Street, Boston, 


4t22 Agents for Manufacturers. 


Good News to All out of Employment, 


We will send free by mail to any one desiring pleas- 
ant and profitable employment, a beantiful Chromo 
and confidential circular of the American and Euro- 
pean Chromo Company, showing how to make money. 
Ve have something entirely new, such as has never 
been offered to the public before. There is lots of 
money init for agents. Address, enclosing a 3 cent 
stamp for return postage on chromo, F. GLEASON, 
46 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 4t22 


90 


Swlly 


= MICRO-TELEPHONE, 


An instrument unequaled in the world for private 
residence and business purposes. W any dis 
tance, s. The volume of sound 
is as plain and distin tthe receiving point as at 
the transmitting S10 complet Our au- 
thorized agents are making @10 to #20 per day. 
Be” Address, with stamp for circulars and terms, 
CENCENNATI MICKO-TELEPHONE CO., 
Is0 Lim Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2w22 


SOMETHING 
NEW 


FOR THE POTATO BUG. 


IOWKER’S FLOUR OF PLASTER. 

) Thisis ground finer than the finest flour, 
being that portion which is blown into a settling room, 
where it takes 24 hours for it to settle. This article 
will be found much cheaper and better than wheat 
flour or rye meal to mix with Paris green, as it not 
only adheres to the vines, but is very beneficial as a 
fertilizer. The Paris green will also go further, one 
pound of green mixed with 50 pounds of plaster, being 
ufficient for 2 acres. Many claim that it is less dan 
gerous to use the green in this way, as, when dissolved 
in water, the plant is more likely to absorb the poison 
Moreover, the green is wasted, as the water runs off 
the vines, whereas, when applied with the Flour of 
Plaster, it adheres for a long while. This Flour of 
Plaster is also excellent for squash or other vines, 
and will be found a useful disinfectant and absorbent 
about stables, water closets and out hoases. It will 
keep any length of time, and no family should be with 
out it. 

Price Per Bbl., 
Ibs., (no charge for bag 

PURE PARIS GREEN in ¥ b.,10., and 2 bb. 
packages, 40 cents per th, with printed directions how 
to apply. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


22tf 43 Chatham St., BOSTON, 


GOLDEN MILLET. 


JE OFFER FOR SALE SEED OF 
/ this valuable variety of Millet which is fast com- 
ing into favor as an annual Hay and Fodder Crop. 


Also, Hungarian and common Millet. 


HOVEY & CoO., 


oitf 16 South Market St., BOSTON. 
GATES’ 
GARGET CURE. 


For the Cure and Prevention of Car- 
get in Cattle. 


: Partially Destroyed, Restored to 
PV 1, their Natural Condition. Kernels in Teats 


A! 
} Pa] or Udder Kemoved Speedily and Surely. 


"All Stringy Substances or bunches in Bag 
removed by from 1 to 2 bottles. Blood or Sediment in 
Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottle. 

SOLD BY 
JOHN BB. GATES, 
17 HARVARD ST., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


If your medicine dealers do not keep the Garget Cure, 
send to the proprietor, at Worcester, for it. 7t20 


Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40chromos, l0c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


orks 


250 Ibs., $2.00; Bag, 100 
$1.00. 


Teats 


Yee 
iL 


FARM AND GARDEN 


SEEDS 


The Best of Every Variely. 
VEGETABLE, 


For Market and Family Gardens. 


FLOWER, 


For Family Gardens and Florists’ use. 


FIELD SEEDS, 


in great variety and the most approved for profitable 
culture for 


FODDER CROPS, 


Viz: Evergreen Sweet Corn, Indian Corn, Hungarian 
Millet, Common Millet, Golden Millet, and for 


ROOT CROPS, 


TURNIPS in all best sorts, English Flat, Car- 
ter’s Imperial, London Extra, Shamrock, 
Skirving’s and White Swedes. 

MANGEL WURZEL, the choicest Giant and 
Long Red, Improved Olive-shaped Red, 
Olive-shaped Yellow, Silesian Sugar Beet, 
&e., &e. 

All carefully grown and selected expressly for the 
wants of Family, and Market Gardeners, Florists, 
Farmers and country Merchants. Catalogues and 
price list free. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & CO., 
26 


16tf South Market St., BOSTON. 





 iissSpavin(Jure. 


TRADE MARK. 
Spavin, Splint, Curb, Ringbone, and all Enlargements 
promptly cured. not Blister or Blemish. 
For sale by all Druggists. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., No. 38 Hanover St.; GILMAN BROS., No. 307 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., Wholesale Agents. 
If you cannot obtain the Spavin Cure of your Drug- 
st, it will be sent, free of charges, on receipt of price, 
2.00 per bottle. Send for Testimonials of Greatest 
Cures on record. 
Spavin Cure Office, No. 50 Sudbury Street, 


13t18 BOSTON, Mass. 


HARNESSES. 


PORTLAND HARNESSES. 
Manufactory No. 8 Faneuil Hall Square. 
13118 HENRY DUNN & SON. 


$777 Aan and expenses to agents. Outde = 








Address P. 0. VICKERY, 


a month and nses teed to ts. 
$77 doti'trees itaw tbe Augusta, Mes 1 
0 Cards—20 Chromo, 10 Motto, 30 Ocean Shells, 
Snowflake, &c., name on, 0c. CLINTON BROS., 
lintonville, Ct. 26tl2y 


$5 to $20 Rew. “Srtoow's con Vordand, Mer 


AKE Wine of Cider and get $1 En- 
quire of 8. G. Baacxurr, Ipewio ly? 














aut Sale of Choice Stock. 


Biss OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


Will be sold at Public Auction, on the premises, on 


J. A. TUCKER & CO., 13 Doane St., 


to any and all crops. 
never fails to give good 


DO Reashnartt aps Winget 





Real Estate--Stock, 


ASS. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, the 
Shorthorn, Jersey, and Brittany 


S'TOCr 


—-ON THE— 


College Farm at Amherst, 


Thursday, the 12th of June, 


At 2 o’clock P. M. 





This stock is all pure bred and consists of 


10 Shorthorn Cows, 10 Calves and 
Heifers, and a Bull 5 years old 
of the 6ame breed; 4 Jerseys 
and 2 Brittanies. 

Further information may be had on application to 
a Southwick, Amherst, Mass., for a stock cata- 


Stzl _ CHARLES L. FLINT, President. 


For Sale or Exchange. | 


We have several choice farms 
for sale, to exchange, and to 
let, in the vicinity of Boston. 
Those parties having farms, oF 
any other kinds of real estate 


which they wish to dispose of, | 


will do well to cali at our office 

and investigate, as we charge 

no commissions for services, all 

. . ~ business being done on the co- 
operative plan, all exorbitant brokerage fees done 
away with. An investigation of our method will con 
vince you that our plan for the sale of farms is the true 
one, and the purchasers are finding this fact out, as we 
are having many applications from those wishing to 
poemeen, who do not wish to go to the office of farm 
yrokers, as they are aware of the fact that it costs 
them from one to five hundred dollars by so doing 
For more particulars, send two three-cent stamps for a 


copy of the New England Farm and Business Register, 


which has full explanation. Address the 


New England Farmers’ Co-operative Farm 
Agency, 
No. if Cornhill, Boston. 
6t21 


TO RENT, 


FARM OF ABOUT 80 ACRES IN 
Sudbury, near Saxonville, either on shares, or a 
yearly rental. Has stock and tools enough to run it. 
Apply in person to H. T. BROOKS, Sudbury, or by 
letter to W. TRACY EUSTIS, Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston. 





OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


FINE FARMINC LANDS 
IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 


I le by the WINON 


passed for healthfu 8 
4 ‘They are Free from Incumbrance. 
Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full informa 
nt fre 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commiss 
Gen’! Offices C. & N.W. R’y Co., Chicaao, IL 
Wention this paper in writing. 
13wl6 
SAM’L STAPLES, 
Auctioneer and Real Estate Agent, 
CONCORD, 
Will attend Sales,—buy and sell Real Estate on rea 
sonable terms, as usual Have now on sale a number 
of large and small Farms, with prices from $1500 to 
$12,000. Also, a number of large and small Residences 
in the centre of this town, for sale or to let cheap. 
Will show the above property, free of charge. 
3m13 SAM’L STAPLES, Lexington Street. 


HORSES. 


W KE HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
for sale 150 to 250 Horses, all weights, and suited 
to every purpose. DRAPER & HALL, 
1l3wizy 91 West Dedham St., Boston. 
DRAFT AND CARRIACE HORSES.” 
Baan 4 BOARDING AND SALE 
STABLE, 282 Broadway, Cambridgeport, cor 
Elm Street; a quantity of Speed, Carriage and Work 
Horses constantly on hand. R. POTTER, Prop. 16tf 


ss ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
FOWLS AND ECCS. 


Send stamp for circular to 


Mass. 


E. R. PERKINS, 


13t16 59 Warren St., Salem, Mass. 


IMPROVED FARMS 


CENTRAL EASTERN ILLINOIS. § 


The Garden State. 


g An opportunity 
e that rarely offers, 
and that will not last long. The 


Cheapest Lands 


in the market, location and quality considered, 

These lands are 600 miles nearer market than 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, etc. They are in the 
midst of Cities, Villages, Schools, Colleges, 
Churches, Rail Roads—3 to6 hours from Chicago, 
8 hours from Cincinnati and Toledo. All the 
Grand Trunk Rail Roads in the United States 
center in Central Eastern Mlinois. 


Stock Raising 


Is here offered supreme advantages. Equal to 
the Blue Grass Regions of Ky., or the best parts 
of England or Scotland. 


Dairy and Cheese 
Products are already a leading feature. This is 
in the best part of this State for this purpose, and 
will soon rank with the leading districts, 


Corn and Small Grain 

Are especially adapted to the Soil. This is in the 

center of the great corn belt, and for years has 

taken the lead. 

The Soil is of a BLACK LOAM, 
the Most Fertile in the World, 
These Farms have, TO-DAY, every advantage 

of the older settled States of Ohio, Pennsylvania 

and New York, and ten years hence they will be 
held at higher prices than the lands of those States 
The counties, Kankakee, Livingston, [roquoia, 

Ford, Vermillion, Champaign, Piatt, Moultrie, 

Coles and Edgar have passed through the pioneer 

stage of settlement, and are upon the very verge 

of taking rank with the Middle, Eastern and 

New England States. 

The Farms for Sale 

Are only those owned by the pioneer men who 
are giving away tothe civilization, to go West 
and commence over again the pioneer life to 
which they are better adapted. These farms all 
have fair to good improvements, and will pro- 
duce good incomes at once without the long wait- 
ing needed upon raw lands. We have hada 


Thorough Acquaintance 
And business relations with this country for 20 
years, and have better facilities for directing buy- 
ers to bargains than any firm in Illinois, 


TITLES PERFECT. 


Prices for good improved farms with fair build- 
ings, from one to six miles from market, 


$20 to $35 Per Acre. ** 


Unsurpassed by any in the world, and so ac- 
knowledged. We publish a pamphlet with maps 
and full information, to be had free upon appli- 
cation. Address 

PEARSONS & TAFT, 
Tribune Building Chicago, Illinois. 
8teo p<u 


PLANT 
3 = ., CORN 


(aa : 
6.38 Ba! 43) 


With the Stockbridge Manure. 


Corn has been raised with this celebrated Fertilizer 
for 30 to 40 cents a bushel, and since its introduction it 
is safe to say corn raising has increased three fold. It 
has become a standard fertilizer for this crop. Corn 
may be planted with this fertilizer, unlike other kinds, 
as late as the first part of June, and mature in good 
time. Every one speaks of how it “backs up” a crop 
to the end of the season. We are now up with our 
shipping so that orders will be filled the same day they 
are received 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


2itf 43 Chatham St., BOSTON, 


HOLBROOK PLOW CO’S 


(Circulars Free.) New Swivel Plows, 1,2 and3 
horse, perfected for level land 
and hill-side, pulverize, in 
crease crope, save labor, and 
are needed on every farm. 








> aN Special Offer to Farmers. 
Call and examine them. Office, 6 Chatham Bow, Boston, Mass. 


FOR LAME HORSES. 
Patent Eureka Frog Spring, 
The most complete and successful in- 
vention for the relief and cure of lame- 
ness in horses yet discovered. Introduc 
ed in New York and the Western States, 
where it has received the unqualified 
approval of all prominent Horsemen. A 
trial will convince the most skeptical 
of its merits; proving a complete relief 
to Animals suffering and crippled with 
tender feet. Sample Set, sent by mail, 
pie 25 cents. Shop-Rights and Territory for sale. 
‘(ELLOGG & CO., No. 52 Kilby Street, Boston. 4t20 





H. B. ARNOLD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fertilizers, 


NITROGENOUS PHOSPHATE, 


Arnold’s Complete Fertilizer, 
STANDARD GROUND BONE. 
Quality Guaranteed, and prices,to 
suit the Times. 


_Piice, 59 Blackstone St., Boston. 
BAY STATE 


BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


MANUFACTURED 





BY 


JOHN K. ABBOTT & CO., Managers. 


| Whereas, application has been made 
| grant 


County of Middlesex. 


| County of Middlesex, on the 
|} next at nine o'clock before noon, to show cause, i 


| petitioner is 








BOSTON. 


Farmers should use the Bay State, as it is cable 
Always uniform in q a 
results. 17 








at Hos 
before 





The Human Locomotive should be carefull 
engineered, otherwise it may run off the track of life 
at any moment. To keep its delicate internal ma 
chinery in perfect trim, or to put it in good working 
condition when out of order, is he peculiar province of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, without 
irritating the bowels; the tone and vigor which it im 
parts to the stomach; its Appetizing effects; its cool 
ing, refreshing operation in fever; the relief it affords 
in headache ; its antibilious properties, and its superior 
merits as a general corrective, justify the assertion 
that it is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable 
family medicine of the age. 

2tz1 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


‘Sweet Potato Plants 


HE YELLOW NANSEMOND, BEST 


VARIETY. 
75e. per 100 $3 per 500, $5 per 1000, 


with directions for culture, by which, if followed, 
Sweet Potatoes of your own growing are a sure thing 
every time. 


FIOVEYT & CO., 


one 16 South Market Street, BOSTON. 


WALTER A. WOOD’S 


New Enclosed Gear Mower. 
V ERY SIMPLE AND STKONG.--WAR- 
ranted the lightest draft in the world. Every 


machine gave perfect satisfaction last year. Be sure 
and see it before buying a Mower. 


WHITTEMORETYS 


CHAMPION HORSE RAKE, 


with patent tooth, that does not scratch up all the dirt. 
Truly a Rake worthy of the name. Also, other Horse 
Rakes, and 


The Best Drag Rake in the market. 
HAYING TOOLS 


Of ail kinds, at lowest market prices. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 
128 So. Market St., #21 


TILE 


Perfect, Milk Pail 


Boston. 
Preserves 


Milk from 


dirt and 

dung, and fromthe 
atmosphere of 
t which 
give the so-called 
animal odors. 

A seat for the milk 

er; holds 4 
cannot be stepped 

in nor kicked over 

by the cow ; the milk 

is strained before 

held up by elastic 


stable, 


qts.; 


entering it. The funnel is a strong 
tube. it you desir« jurer, more wholesome and fra 
grant milk, cream, a butter, tha before, send 
$2.00 for a pail, or get circulars and induce the store 
keeper to order a dozen. Address 
DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 

15 Murray St., New York. 


evel 


P.O. Box 416. 


966 


ELEGANT new atyle Chromo Cards, with name, 
l0c postpaid. Gro. 1. REED & Co., Nassau, N.Y 
26116 


4t21 


a week in your own town rerms and $5 out- 
fitfree. H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Maine 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York, 


Trains leave Boston & Providence R 


n daily Sundays excepted) at 6 


“M.; connect at Fox Point wharf, Providence with 


the New and Magnilicent 
STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AND— 


RHODE ISLAND, 


arriving in New York at 6 A. M 
Pier 20 North River, at 5 P. M., arriving 
7A 

rickets and Staterooms secured at ¢ 
214 Washington, c 
Providence K. RK. Station 

J. W. RICHARDSON, Bost 
A. A. FOLSOM, Supt 


FALL RIVER LINE 


—For-— 


atest NEW YORK. 
FARE ONLY $1.50. 


Tickets good only for 
on train leaving Bosto 
on day of sale, and Steamer 
therewith at Fall River. 


Returning, leave 
in Boston at 


mmpany’s office, 

rher State street, and at Boston & 

on Agent. 
Zit 


continuous passage 
at 6 o'clock P. M. 
connecting 


Regular tickets at $3.00, good on any train between 
Boston and Fall River 

Steamboat Express Train leaves Bost« 
days excepted) at6@ P. M. Sunday trips June 15th 
to Sept. 14th inclusive, connecting at Fall River with 


THE WELL-KNOWN STEAMERS 


BRISTOL 


—AND— 


a . Y ‘ , 
PROVIDENCHE. 
BROOKLYN PASSENGERS 
ferred FREE by “annex” boats. 
Tickets and staterooms secured at 

Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor 
State Streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 
L. H. PALMER, Agt., J. KR. KENDRICK, Supt. 
$ Old State House, B 22tf 


Legal Notices. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHIU- 
SETTs. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 

ro the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other Persons 
interested in the estate of MARIA CHILD, late of 
Cambridge, in said County, deceased, intestate 
to said Court to 
a letter of administration on the estate of said 
JOSEPH CHILD of Cambridge, in the 
You are hereby cited to appear 
to be held at Cambridge, in said 
fourth Tuesday of June 


and baggage trans 


the Company’s 
Washington and 





deceased, to 


at a Probate Court, 


you have, against granting the same And the 

hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 


| NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 


publication to be two days, at least, befi re said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 

of said Court, this twenty-sixth day of May, in the 

year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 
3w22 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of SYLVESTER KEEVES, 
late of Wayland, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court for lrobate, by JAMES 8. Dra. 
PER, who prays that letters testamentary may be is- 
sued to him the executor therein named. You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held 
at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
first Tuesday of June next, at nine o'clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this thirteenth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine. 3w20 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of NICHOLS LITCHFIELD, 
late of Holliston, in said County, deceased, greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the last 
Will and Testament of said deceased, has been pre- 
sented to said Court for Probate, by ANNA C. LiTcH.- 
FIELD and LAWRENCE LITCHFIELD, who pray that 
letters testamentary may be issued to them, the ex- 
ecutors therein named, and that they may be ex- 
empt from giving a surety or sureties on their bond 
pursuant to said will and statute. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the tirst Tues. 
day of June next, at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioners are hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, prinicd at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days at least, before suid Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eighth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine. 3w20" J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, Ss. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estafe of WILLIAM 
H. HARLOW, late of Everett, in said County, de- 
ceased, Grecting: Whereas, SAnAu R. HARLow, the 
executrix of the will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the first account of her administration 
upon the estate of said deceased. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of 
June next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. And said executrix is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once a week, in the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Bos- 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication to be 
two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eighth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nime. 

3w20 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Orie iiss OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of SARAH BENT, late 
of Concord, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has becn pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by EMMA F. CONANT, 
who prays that letters testamentary may be issued to 
her, the executrix therein named, and that she may be 
exempt from giving a surety or sureties on her bond 
pursuant to said will and statute. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, te be held at 
Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
first Tuesday of June om. at nine ay before 
noon, to show cause, any you ve, 
the same. And said petitioner 13 hereby direcled te 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news. 
called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
wi wat, GORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire 
thess, , Judge ot 
said Court, this eighth day of May, in the year ma 
Lord one eight and seventy nine. 
Sw20 * J. H. TYLER, Register, 
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Poetry, 


From Sunday Afternoon for June. 
DECORATION DAY, 1879. 


BY THOMAS 8. COLLIER. 


The golden sunlight falls across the far off southern 


lains 

Rich ith ite tender verdure born from heaven’s boun- 
leous rails, 

And viviets and daisies bloom above each silent grave, 

Where, free from battle’s fierce alarms, slumber our 
comrades brave. 


The swift years circle on their course; it seems but 
yesterday 

Since Cuariesion’s frowning cannon sang their chal- 
leauge to the tray; 

And sweeping nortu and east and west the direful 
tidings tlew, 

And tic stern answer of the land to louder echoes 
grew. 


The freemen of New England rose and seized their 
Wally aris : ctat 

The westeru larmer turned away and left the prairie’s 
cuartis, 

From Maine to California awoke the people’s might, 

To tight and die, if it must be, for country and tor 


right. 


Through quiet valleys sounded clear the war-drum’s 
rvlling LVeat, - 

And soon was heard, in prompt reply, the tramp of 
tiaay fect : 

And breaking rudely from the clasp of peace and love 
wad wou 

Brave sou.s rushed on where battle’s surge was 
crowned with crimson foam. 

Along the rivers running deep amid the southern 
piues, ; : 

The rics crash, the bugles call, the bayonet grimly 
Siutues, 

Contendimy armies melt away by James’ sunlitstream; 

Death ruics where bearded grauilicids beside Antelam 
Kiculi, 

Where the 
shore, 

From many a frigate’s oaken sides the great guns 
flerceiy rour; 

And down the hollows of the deep to dim-lit coral 


caves 
Death's cudless slumber on their eyes, sink ocean’s 


Atlantic rollers sweep Carolina's sandy 


lullen braves. 


We know that sorrow grew apace through all the 
leugihened days, 

And desviate fur clinging hearts were the familiar 
Wwuys: 

The cheers that made the welkin ring o’er fields with 
curbage re 

Had for reirain love’s heart-broke moan above the 
sleeping dead. 

Ah, proudly beat the pulse when came the news of 
Victuries Won 

How swelied each soul in sympathy for brave deeds 
nobly done : 

And even wheu defeat would come, and foemen win 
the day, 

We knew vur boys Lad fought their best to conquer in 


the fray. 

Now silent are the forests old amid whose cool re- 
treats 

Great armies met, and from the shore have passed the 
hostile fleets. 

We bear no more the trumpet’s bray or bugle’s stirring 
call, 

And full of dents, in quiet sheathed, the swords hang 
Ou lle Wii. 

We keep the names that fame has crowned; the heroes 
MAUIMOCTIUE ile 

In green-clad mounds all grandly arched by purple 
deptits of sky; 

No mutter where their graves may be, unmarked or 


#raced with stloue, . 
The liverty for which they died the whole wide land 


doll owk,. 

Strew flowers on their graves to-day; when comes the 
Winter suow 

The sweet remembrance of the deed within each heart 


wil ow 


# , 

And wiien we, too, are laid at rest beneath the bend- 
ihg Zrass 

Some otuer ands will leave weir gifts as by our homes 
they pass. 

Strew flowers upon their graves, and still remember 
#iusses grow 

Alike upon the resting place of fallen friend and foe. 

Wuy suould we keep the bitterness of years so full of 


pain, ; - 
When God’s fair blooms have hid from sight the red 


blood of 


the simi? 


O’er frowning ramparts, where once shone the sentry’s 
gieumiluy steel, 
In switt and widely circling flight the purple swallows 
wheel, 
Beside the Rappahannock’s tide the robins wake their 
SsuLg, 
And wWiiere the flashing sabres clashed brown-coated 
sparrows throng. 
The wealth of beauty that falls out from God’s o’er- 
fluwing Land 
Clothes witu a tragrant garment the fields by death 
de grand. 
deep silence of the earth war's relics slowly 


peacetul dust. 


The past is past; the wild flowers bloom where charg- 
ing squadrons met, 

And thougii we keep wur’s memories green, why not 
the cause forget? 

And have, 
pitying tears, 

One lang, vue tag, one 
CUULLUg jy eu&ro ¢ 


A Selected Story. 


MAXWELL’S WEA. 


The villages in the neighborhood of Boston 
present some curious social aspects. Every 
morning the railroad takes almost the entire 
male population to the city. At night it re- 
turns tuem again. The village is practically a 
sleeping-piace lor people whose every thought 
is of the town. ‘lheir very manners and cus- 
toms are of the city, and yet in reality tue 
people are only villagers. 

Love is a never-ending theme with all the 
story-tellers, and they deliyht to tell the tale 
in every tongue. lear, .hen, a story of love 
under new and peculiar circumstances—a tale 
of mingled love aud social martrydom, the 
highest moral courage, and the most pitiful 
slights and insults. 

fhe village of Weston consists of one main 
street, where stand the churches, the town- 
nall, post office, and sundry feeble-minded 
stores. ‘here are noble elms, a wide road, 
and a few pretty houses. ‘The better class ot 
dwelliuys are on the hill-side beyond the rail- 
road, or to the north, on the meadows. By 
day a sleepy place; at night every house 1s 
filled with city people sound asleep. 

The people live bere, but their hearts are in 
the town. Every boy looks forward to the 
time when he shall j.in the pilgrims to the city 
and a store. ‘Io yo into an oflice or store in 
Boston is the only thing for a young man to 
do. He must have business in town or lose 
caste. 

Tom Maxwell had the misfortune to be 
born in Weston, and early imbibed its pecu- 
liar notions concerning life and the thing to 
do. For instance, no young gentleman must 
work with his hands; he must not go into a 
retail store; he must dress well, be able to 
take part in the Lyceum debates, and he must 
not on any account stay in the village during 
the day. Unless he could do all this, he had 
better remove to New York or Chicago, and 
dweil among the unenlightened heathen in 
outer darkness. 

‘Tom had secared a place as accountant in a 
wholesale grocery house, and was considered a 
lucky fellow. He had a small property ot his 
own, and he had fallen in love. The Object 
had even said she would some day wear his 
name. She wore his diamond ring already. 

Suddenly ‘Tom Maxwell appeared at the 
village station at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and in an hour it was known of all women 
that the wholesale grocery concern had failed. 
The Object knew it first, and straightway all 
knew it. 

Of course the engagement would come to 
an immediate end. ‘here was not the least 
fuss about it. Weston prides itself on its 
dignified serenity under trials. It stopped, 
and that was the end of it. The next day 
Tom had a diamond ring on storage at his 
rooms. 

Thereupon the young man sat down to con- 
sider the situation. He was now twenty-two, 
had a good general education, and didn’: 
know anything very well. His hands were 
soft; he knew how to dance; he could sing 
tolerably and paint a little; he could not dig, 
neither could he steal. He was, in fact, a 
fair sample of the Weston young gentleman. 

He also considered the situation from a 
lover’s point of view. Here we have no right 
to intrude, and we must learn his thoughts 
from his actions. 

For several days he wandered around in the 
open air, casting about to see what be might 
do, but really curing his heart wound in silent 
contemplation of nature. Herein was he 
doubly wise. In a moment of inspiration he 
thought of emigrating to New York. Other 
fellows had gone there, and had made money ; 
why nothe? He even investigated the ex- 
pense of the journey; but something stood in 
the way. He loved the Object still. 

One day he happened to pass through the 
main street at high noon. There was not a 
soul to be seen in all the drowsy place. 
Some stray hens gathered round the over- 
flowing water-trough before the chief store, 
and a solitary cow cropped the grass along the 
sidewalk. He was atrifle hungry, and went 
up the decayed and broken steps of the store 
to purchase a lunch. The door was locked, 
and he peered in at the dirty windows. Was 
it here the housekeepers of Weston bought 
their sugars and molasses, their teas and 
spices? He felt glad ne had not known it be- 
fore. What a horrible place! Dark, dingy, 
confused with half-opened boxes and barrels, 
a broken scale on the counter, rows of fly- 
specked bottles on the shelves, confusion and 
disorder every where. 

Just then a man in shirt sleeves and frowzy 
hair appeared and opened the door. Tom 
asked for bread and cheese. He paid for 
something, took it away in a newspaper, and 
charitably bestowed the whole of it upon the 
ancient hens in the street. 

It was a good investment. With the pur- 
chase he gained an idea. Ideas are money to 
the wise, and Tom Maxwell was wise above 
his generation. He looked up and down the 
sleepy street, and contemplated the three es- 
tablishments that supplied the village needs ; 
one variety place, where nails, needles, and 
dried fish found a home; one butcher’s shop 
—a horrid den, tull of unspeakable abomina- 
tions; and the dismal grocery. 

_ The idea grew upon bim rapidly. He con- 
sidered it two days, and then resolved to try 

it. Little did he imagine the immense social 
changes his decision would involve. 
could he foresee the slights, sneers, 
insulting condescension that ‘would be 


stains fade out neath heaven’s 


while battle 


brotherhood through all the 





and 


How 


ed upon him? He saw nothing, not even the 
outcome of his love experience that would 
spring trom his new idea. 

The tollowing week the village carpenter 
received an order to turn the lower story of 
the old Allen mansion into something new— 
what, he could not exactly comprehend. 
There were to be two immense windgws, with 
a wide door opening into a parlor. Behind 
this were to be two large rooms, and in front 
there was to be a wide piazza, with ample 
canopy and broad steps, and with spaces tor 
flower borders on either side. 

The news spread quickly through the vil- 
lage. Everybody knew that Tom Maxwell 
had embarked in some insaue scheme, and was 
tearing the Allen mansion to pieces. Poor 
boy ! his sad love experience had injured his 
mind. He was throwing his money away. 
His triends should interfere and save him 
from ruin. At night the returning merchants 
paused before the dismautled mansion, and 
wondered what new folly had broken loose in 
the town. 

Maxwell heard of these things, and the 
next morning a high board tence shut the 
work from view. ‘This only excited the 
greater curiosity. Every temale tongue 
wagged fast over Tom's consummate folly. 
What did he intend to do? Was it a house, 
theatre, shop or studio ? 

Weeks passed. ‘There was much bammer- 
ing behind the high tence. Then came the 
silent painters; and lastly one night two huge 
wagons unloaded sundry boxes and barrels at 
the door. ‘The same evening every tamily in 
the villages round abcut received a polite in- 
vitation to inspect, on the following might, the 
new establishment. 

The next atternoon at half past six the car- 
penters pulled down the high fence, and dis- 
played—well, it could not be called anything. 
Nothing like it had ever been seen in the 
world—at least so they said; but then Wes- 
ton sight never extends beyond Boston. 

There was in front a neat garden with a 
gravelled walk. At one side the road passed 
close to the steps, so that the carriages came 
directly came directly to the piazza. ‘Two 
immense plate-glass windows and a double 
door filled the entire front of the lower part 
of the building. Over the door was a simple 
sign, or card: **Thomas Maxwell.” ‘Vhrough 
the windows could be seen tables spread with 
white covers, and laid with dishes of the most 
delicate dried fruit, golden butter, bread, 
cake, every thing that could delight the heart 
of the housekeeper. ‘Lhe door opened upon 
a parlor, carpeted, and furnished with nu- 
merous chairs and small tables. Nearly 
every table had some choice display of things 
desirable in a gastronomic sense. A tea-urn 
graced one corner, and beside it stood a 
cotfee-urn, while on the table before it were 
cups, sugar, and spoons. ‘Two doors at the 
back led to large rooms completely filled with 
tables loaded with foreign and domestic 
geoceries. No counters, no shelves, not a 
thing to suggest a store. English neatness, 
Parisian elegance in arrangement, American 
convenience everywhere. 

A pretty girl (from Boston) sat by the door 
to receive the guests. ‘wo stout young ftel- 
lows (trom Maine) were ready in the rear 
room, and Maxwell himself sat by the tea- 
urn. by seven o'clock they began to come. 
At eight o'clock there were twenty carriages 
at the door. At half past eight there were 
more than a hundred, and the place was 
packed. 

The whole affair was a surprise. Weston 
did not know what to do, whether to applaud 
or laugh—or to cry. It was not a lunch, ior 
not # thing was offered; it was not a party, 
for there were neither cards nor dancing ; nor 
a reception, for nobody received. Maxwell 
welcomed every body politely and bade them 
examine freely. 

They did. They did more: they comment- 
ed with most refreshing treedom. Some said 
it was a joke; nay, it is an occasion for grave 
remonstrance. ‘lhe poor young man had lost 
his mind. A few older heads said it might be 
a good speculation, but not one said a single 
word of approval, or even encouragement. 

At ten o’clock Tom Maxwell closed up the 
place and went home. He could not exactly 
describe it, but he felt it- an undefinable 
something, a shadow, as if he had passed un- 
der a cloud. The next day it was clear 
enough. He had stepped into a social cold 
bath. 

In ruder civilizations people showed their 
disapproval by quietly burning the offending 
party, or they tore down his house or exiled 
him, or, in the modern English tashion, they 
broke his windows. Nothing of this happen- 
ed to Maxwell. None the less sharp and etf- 
tectual were the arms used against the social 
offender. 

They spoke to him when they must, but— 
No need to describe it in detail. He had 
totally lost position. Days and nights passed. 
There was a reception cn Walnut Street; he 
was not invited. there was a German on the 
hill; he received no card. At church they 
nodded distantly; no more. He sat in his 
pew, pale, with compressed lips, and an un- 
spoken prayer on his tongue. ‘The preacher 
said, ‘‘Forgive your enemies,” and he resolv- 
ed he would. 

Day by day it grew worse. Acquaintances 
became strangers; friends became acquaint- 
ances. The Object passed him in the way as 
one would a total stranger. He had become 
—what? Inthe bitterness of his heart he 
cried out that all men were cruel, all women 
solfish and hard ot heart. He bit his lips to 
repress the mingled tears and mortification. 
What had he done? Was he not a man, do- 
ing & man’s work? 

Work! Ah! that was the thing. He 
would work, and forget these creatures. 

The first day the store was open the entire 
sales amounted to one dollar and a half. A 
carriage from Poltham had stopped at the 
door. Two ladies had entered the store— 
strangers and ladies. big were lost in ad- 
miration. It is a better Regent Street, an 
improved Broadway, a very Palais Royal. 
They emptied their pocket books on the 
counter. Such excellent goods, and reason- 
able prices! They would call again, and 
bring all their friends. 

Not a single resident of the village entered 
the place all day. The following day was 
Saturday. It rained hard, and in the after- 
noon three people came in for sundry goods. 
One lady made out quite an order, and asked 
that it be put on the books. Maxwell re- 
spectfully declined. His dealings were for 
cash alone. The lady—otherwise person— 
gave him a withering look, and declared she 
had never been so insulted in her life, and 
marched out, leaving the goods behind her. 

I'he others paid cash, and went away more 
than pleased at the prices asked. They had 
never obtained such bargains before. 

The next day fourteen carriages came from 
Poltham. Two came from Roburndale, and 
one from Newville. The cash business done 
amounted to $275.50 for the week. ‘The next 
week it doubled. ‘The week after it doubled 
again. The fourth week Maxwell had to con- 
sider the purchase of a new team to deliver 
the goods. 

Six months passed, and the business of the 
store exceeded the business of all the other 
stores combined. One of them had failed, 
and the other had actually been scrubbed and 
painted. Such is the force of example. And 
still the wonder grew. Weston has a thrifty 
mind. It can see a cent in a bargain with 
Hollandish clearness. The Maxwell system 
was accepted fully. It was delightful to visit 
a drawing room, to have a pretty girl make a 
cup of tea for you. Ay, twenty cups if you 
wished; and having tasted, you could buy 
with knowledge. Did you wish olives, figs, 
sugar, cheese or broad? Sit down and try 
them. This is so much, thatsomuch. These 
are the samples. Lat, test, ponder, and se- 
lect. You can not see the goods; food in the 
mass is essentially vulgar. ‘This is all. Se- 
lect and pay. The goods will be delivered 
according to sample. No one was ever per- 
mitted to pass beyond the parlor. Within the 
interior rooms the packers filled the orders 
with neatness, dispatch, and silence. 

Did the purchaser wish flour? The pretty 
girl broughi a tray full of samples, with plates 
and water. One could make a dough, and 
even try it in a gas oven, if desired. Oil was 
shown burning in lamps; this light is so much 
a gallon, that so much, and so on from lamp 
to lamp. 

The store was a reception-room, shopping a 
social teoteating. with a gentleman to preside. 
Maxwell took the orders, welcomed the arriv- 
ing guest, took the cash, and bade good-speed 
to parting friends. ‘They came as buyers, and 
deparied feeling themselves guests. 

At home, everything turned out exactly ac- 
cording to sample, in more than liberal 
measure, and in the most exquisite order, the 
very team being carefully covered with white 
cloths. No uncouth youths begged for orders 
at the door; no collector rang a dunning bell. 

The heathen builds a temple to his gods in 
princely splendor, and it is said he pays for 
the work thereon. The Christian’s eburch is 
often in debt. So it was at Weston. The 
First Church was about to be closed on ac- 
count of the unpaid interest on its debt. It 

was a matter of great grief to the handful of 
people who attended there, and they met at 
the church in solemn and unhappy mood one 
stormy Saturday night to deliberate over the 
impossible. In the midst of the dismal pro- 
ceedings a small girl timidly opened the door 
and looked in. She had a letter for the clerk 
of the society. Somebody took it, and she 
disap . The clerk opened the letter, 
and there fell out a piece of paper, crisp and 
rustling. The clerk glanced at the note, and 
picking up the paper, thrust it quickly into his 
pocket. Curiosity was aroused, and some one 
asked what it meant. A check. Oh, marvel- 
lous! A check for the overdue interest— 
$493.78. Whose check? The clerk said th 
matter was to be confidential. meeting 
broke up in joyful mood. The church was 
tafe forte present. That night the clerk's 
wife it. On the Sabbath everybody 





knew it. The check was signed ‘*Thomas 
Maxwell,” 

Did it make any difference? Not at all. 
He was still ‘‘the grocery-man.” Beings of a> 
fine mould could: receive his gift, but could 
not receive him. They even resented it as a 
piece of presumption. He had only half of a 
hired pew in a back row, where he sat every 
Sunday with the sexton’s daughters. The 
did send a vote of thanks, but it came b mail 
Not a soul spoke to him about it save the old 
minister... Some said_it was a bid for trade. 

Shortly alter this the fire-engine house took 
fire, in derision, and ingloriously burnt down. 
The next morning the village carpenter was 
hard at work, hauling lumber to the ruins. 
The fire company, a volunteer association, 
composed chiefly of working-men and young 
mechanics, said, ‘‘Wherefore do’,ye this ?” 
And straightway he said, in the language of 
the period, ‘‘Maxwell gim me the order, cash 
on the nail.” ‘Thereupon they went with one 
accord to the grocery store and gave three 
cheers for the proprietor. Persons of fine 
mould said, ‘*Another bid for trade.” Max- 
well heard thereot, and thought it over. 
Every man of the fire company was already a 
customer. Moreover, nine-tenths of his trade 
came from other towns and villages. 

Time went on, and the new idea in the 
grocery line flourished mightily. It was the 
wonder of the trade, and dealers came from 
atar to see how the thing was done. Sensible 
fathers from the city came with requests that 
their sons be taught the new business. It 
was a new business, for the grocery-man of 
the period knew none of these things. People 
patronized him because they must. They 
came to Maxwell’s because it was a pleasure. 
They came, and saw, and bought much, for 
the business was founded on a recognized law 
of human nature. 

Meanwhile the Object lived on and on, ap- 
parently indifferent, but keenly alive to ail. 
She attended parties and receptions, and 
heard people speak of Maxwell only in slight 
and contempt, and she heard it all in cowardly 
silence. 

At last her eyes were opened. She was put 
on some charity committee in the church to 
visit the poor, ana, to the surprise of all, she 
really did so, which was unusual for a commit- 
tee-woman. Every where before her had 
gone another. He had thought his ways un- 
known, but the widow and fatherless were 
garrulous in his praise. She came back a 
wiser and happier woman. 

That night there was a reception at one of 
the most fashionable houses. ‘he parlor was 
full when she entered, and she made her way 
slowly to the side of the hostess. Just as she 
stood by the hostess, at the head of the room, 
& young male person, in the wholesale milli- 
nery line, remarked that some person’s doings 
were quite on a level with Maxwell’s. 

‘*W at do you mean by that?” said a clear 
soprano beside him. 

A sudden hush fell on the room. 

‘*l mean that a man who would do that is 
not fit to enter society. He is as low down as 
Maxwell the grocery-man, and such cattle.” 

‘Thereupon there was a general laugh 
through the room. Why the people should 
laugh was not clear. It produced, however, a 
surprising effect. 

‘Mr. Maxwell is a gentleman whom yoy 
can well afford to pattern.” 

At once there was another laugh, but in a 
different key. 

‘*Thank you, miss. 
creatures.” 

‘It were wiser in you if you did. Mr. 
Maxwell is a Christian gentleman and a man 
—who paid the interest of the church debt; 
who rebuilt the engine-house; who gave the 
new books to the library; who helped the 
widow Valentine ; who helped the Frost family 
in their distress; who saved the Clarks trom 
positive starvation; who has been a friend to 
the helpless; who laid out the little park at 
the corner—” 

‘‘Who keeps a grocery store,” put in the 
male person. 

At this some laughed, but there was a well- 
defined murmur of dissent, and the laugh died 
away. 

‘*Who taught you how to keep a store hon- 
estly; who has borne slights and insults be- 
cause he chose to do a man’s work in the 
world; who—” 

She was only a woman. She did not finish 
the sentence, for she actually fainted away, 
and would have fallen had not the male person 
caught her. Never had there been a greater 
sensation in Weston. The ladies gathered 
near, with salts and words of sympathy. The 
men stood apart in silence, for they were 
ashamed. 

A very small female person, who had been 
known to cast greedy eyes in a certain direc- 
tion, said, spitefully, ‘*Oh, yes; it’s well 
enough now he is rich.” 

The Object revived just in time to hear 
this, and said to the small creature, ‘‘l have 
been a fool—like the rest.” 

Here was a fine state of affairs. Maxwell 
rich, and publicly detended by one of the 
most fashionable girls in town. He must be 
cultivated. Within a week he received a 
dozen invitations to teas, dances, kettle-drums, 
and receptions. He smiled to himself at 
each, and retused them all with thanks. 

The news of the Object’s bold defence came 
to him quickly. Was she the Object still? 
Of that there was no doubt. Did she care for 
him? It might be, and yet what could he do? 
He canvassed the whole ground, and wisely 
resolved to do nothing. 

Events gallop in these days. There came 
one to the village who seemed a man of the 
world. He asked for Maxwell's store, and 
was shown the parlors on Main Street. He 
stood before the place, and gazed and gazed. 
Then he went in, and asked permission to sit 
a while and observe the trade. He sat there 
three hours. Then, in a lull in the business, 
he rose and said to Maxwell, ‘‘Young man, 
this will not do. You are hiding your ideas 
under a bushel. Come out into the world 
where you will be recognized. I’m not a man 
of words, but if half a million will help you to 
open & dozen stores of this kind in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Columbus, Louisville, Omaha, 
San Francisco, or where elise you wish, I’m 
your man. Will you go?” 

“Yes, Sir. If everything is correct.” 

‘*Everything is correct. There are my card 
and references. I'll call to-morrow with my 
lawyer and the papers.” 

Thereupon he presented his card, and with- 
drew. The next day the store had changed 
hands, for there were parties already waiting 
to buy it. The evening train that connects 
with the Western Express stopped at the little 
station and took up a young lady and gentle- 
man. The few people who stood near smiled 
in that friendly way bestowed on people about 
to be married, and thenthey were gone. The 
train pulled slowly out of the town, and a 
young lady, fair to see, leaned out of the 
window and said: 

‘*Good-by, little village. I love you, be- 
cause you are an excellent place to emigrate 
from.” ‘Then she turned to her companion 
and said, ‘‘l am glad, Tom, we are going out 
into the great world.” 

“So am I, for it is God’s world wherever 
we go.” 

The new man ran the store just six months, 
and failed. He was only a grocery-man, with 
& grocery-man’s narrow views. His failure 
was perfectly logical. 


I never consider such 
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BY PATIENCE GOODWIN. 

A conglomeration of white silk, black velvet, 
blue satin bows and streamers and pink artificial 
roses—styled a bonnet—perched on a mass of 
trizzled yellow hair, above keen hazel eyes, a “‘tip- 
tilted” nose, full red lips, and dimpled cheeks and 
chin set in an apple-blossom complexion, with the 
adjuncts of a dolman not yet out of the carton’s 
creases, a trailing black silk dress and small hands, 
daintily gloved, carrying a handsome shopping- 
bag; this is Mrs. Styles, just now. The descrip- 
tion, by substituting for these details the prevailing 
fashions of the season, will suit her at any time of 
the year. 

She is on her way to the railway station. Con- 
scious of being fashionably dressed, the compla- 
cence of self-satisfaction is seen in every gesture, 
lends brightness to her eye and buoyancy to her 
gait. And she has a smile and a cheerful word for 
all she meets this morning. 

Sister Jane, setting her boxes of mignonette and 
smilax where they can get the sun in the south win- 
dow, glancing up the street, exclaims, “What a 
pretty woman Mrs. Styles is!” 

‘Fine feathers make fine birds,” rejoins mother. 

“Now, mother Goodwin!” is the response, 
“Didn’t you say——” 

Jane did not finish the sentence—Mrs. Styles was 
already at the door. 

“Any commands, or commissions? Iam going 
to the city—should be happy to do something for 
you.” 

“Thanks,” replied mother, courteously. “We 
generally find what we want down town.” 

“Youdo? Why! Nutting & Thompson,—and 
Pinckney, too—are awfuily stupid about the 
fashions. I never can find anything here till it is 
getting out of date. Goods are cheaper, too, in the 
city.—Oh! Mrs. Saymore !—so fortunate you hap- 
pen to be of the same mind with myself!” 

Mrs. Saymore, running in with Saturday’s paper 
and @ large bundle, was a little startled by this 
greeting. ‘‘I don’t understand,” sh> said, smiling. 

‘Why, calling on our good neighbors. But I’ve 
only a minute more to spare. Say, please, will 
you take ten yards of matelasse for a dress for 
Minnie, if I buy a whole piece? Nellie and Grace 
must have new suits. They’ll want more than 
Minnie, they’re so large, but not a whole piece. 
It turns out ten cents cheaper on the yard by get- 





ting a piece.” 


“J don’t know, really. I haven’t decided 
whether to get Minnie a new dress this spring, or 
not. There are so many things needed in the fami- 
ly; and I must get the boys fitted out first. I’ve 
come now for suggestions about mending these 
trousers;” and perplexed Mrs. Saymore opened 
the bundle she held while she spoke. ‘I must 
make them decent for a month’s more wear, cer- 
tainly.” 

“But you will, of course. You want Minnie to 
look as well as other girls ?” 

Mrs. Saymore colored. 

“Minnie always looks nice,” said mother. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” rejoined Mrs. Styles; “I know 
she does. I said the other day to Grace—‘There 
isn’t a nicer child in the neighborhood than Minnie 
Saymore. And she’s a very genteel figure, and 
that navy-blue flannel’s a very becoming school- 
dress, indeed.’” 

“And very serviceable it is,” added mother. 
“There’s nothing more satisfactory for children’s 
dresses than good flannel—grey, or blue. And 
flannel dresses are always comfortable—except in 
the hottest weather,—physicians say they should 
be worn the year round in our climate. Ornament 
them with narrow braid—red or white or blue— 
and they are handsome enough for any occasion.” 

“Dear me! There’s the last bell, I declare,” 
said Mrs. Styles. ‘I shall lose the train if I don’t 
hurry. You'll take the ten yards, Mrs. Saymore ? 
I haven’t time to show you the pattern, but it’s a 
lovely fawn-color—just like that Miss De Marr is 
making up for the Leslies.” 

“T don’t know—you mustn’t depend on it,” re- 
plied Mrs. Saymore. “I suppose I can find some- 
thing—if I conclude to get Minnie a new dress—at 
Thompson’s. My husband thinks we ought to 
patronize our own stores.” 

“At Thompson's?” was the scornful rejoinder. 
“He hasn’t a particle of taste in selecting goods for 
ladies and children ;—and you Il have to pay more 
for it, too. Oh, you’d better say you'll have the 
matelasse!” And the insinuating woman, with a 
toss of her head, gave a laughing good-bye to us 
all. 

Mrs. Saymore sighed. 1 could see that she was 
troubled. But she immediately turned her atten- 
tion to Jane’s boxes. ‘‘Why, your mignonette has 
started !”" she cried, merrily. ‘Did you expect it 
80 soon ?” 

“It is somewhat in a hurry to take its place in 
the world,” said Jane. “But that’s not a fault in 

Jlowers.”” 

‘“*Parson’s white,’” read Mrs. S. from the label, 
“That large, delicate kind that is so fragrant ?” 

“Yes,” Lanswered. ‘It gave us such fine blos- 
soms last fall and winter, we think:we ,can’t do 
without it.” 

“And the plants need’very little care, I believe 
you‘told me,” she said. Silently counting the tiny 
green shoots just peering through the cracked soil 
—**You’ll have a great many,” she added. Then 
went on hastily—“If it wasn’t for so much to be 
bought—shoes, hats, and—and other things.” 

“Minnie’s dress?” asked mother, with a smile. 

“Well, that comes in—that counts with the rest. 
And so much sewing to be done!” ‘The slight lines 
deepened on herjforehead, but she passed her hand 
hastily across her brow and it was smooth as 
usual, at once. 

“Patience, aren’t there two or three boxes left 
in the shed-chamber that might as well be used? 
Run and get them, daughter.” 

I divined my mother’s thought and went for the 
They were long, shallow trays that Jane 
from old, discarded paste- 
had been 


boxes. 
and myself had cut 
board boxes (which the storekeepers 
glad to be rid of) and sewed into shape with strong 
Garden earth brought within the shed 
In or- 


thread. 
in the fall furnished soil for these boxes. 
der to destroy all germs of insect life that it might 
contain we had baked this earth in the stove-oven ; 
an hour of good, steady heat allowed to half a 
peck of soil. There was now enough remaining 
to fill two boxes. Before they were both filled 
Jane came out, and we sowed one with smilax, the 
other with mignonette, and having sprinkled the 
soil plentifully with warm water we started to take 
them to Mrs. Saymore’s house. But just outside 
our gate we met Robert and William passing by to 
school. 

‘“Here’s a surprise for your 
Jane. “Now, boys, you just set these boxes in the 
kitchen window and have an eye to them; if the 
soil gets quite dry, sprinkle it lightly, and the 
plants will be up in a week.” 

The boys took them eagerly, with 
cheeks and flashing eyes, and promised to do as 
she said—and whenever the Saymore boys make a 
promise they are sure to keep it. 

“And, Robert,” said I, “‘when they are two 
inches high, with nice, healthy leaves, I shall ex- 
pect you to make a trench, somewhere in your 
mother’s garden, about the depth of the boxes, and 
setthem in it, and fill the soil all around them 
neatly; and whenever the ground is dry, water 
The smilax will need more 


mother,” said 


glowing 


them in the evening. 
water than mignonette, keep it pretty moist; and 
make a trellis for that to run upon.” 

This he readily agreed to do. 

“Perhaps the mignonette plants may need thin- 
ning—take out the weakest ones, and the others 
should be six inches apart when you place the box 
in the trench,” I added. 

‘We'll tell you by and by how to arrange them 
for growth in the house next winter,” said Jane. 

“These that you have just planted ?” asked Will, 
with amazement. ‘Will they grow and bloom all 
next winter ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” she replied; “and you shall 
make one into a mignonette tree.” 

Jane and I exchanged glances of delight at th: 
happiness shining in the boys’ faces as they hur- 
ried home with the boxes. 

Mrs. Saymore was sewing busily as we entered 
our little parlor, and chatting in very lively tones. 
“TIT am so thankful my mother insisted on my 
learning to sew when I was a child,” she said. 

She did not notice our entrance, and we said 
nothing. 

Mother’s eyes questioned ours, and we gave her 
a satisfactory reply in the same way, as Mrs. 8. 
“How I used to fret and cry over it! 
The ma- 


went on: 
And now I am glad to do hand-sewing. 
chine tires me fearfully sometimes, though I was 
very thankful when father bought it, itis so nice 

But, oh, sewing was very dis- 
I remember at seven years old 


for long seams. 
tasteful to me! 

writing a letter to my aunt and telling her: ‘soing 
is thee haytiest Thing inn thee werld wen ime a 
laydy i wunt doo Wun stich i karut bee swete an 
luvely Weniso.’ I recollect to this day just how 
it was written and spelled.” 

She laughed merrily over the memory of this, 
the greatest trial of her childhood; and we, much 
amused at the quaint little letter, joined gaily in 
her merriment. Then holding her work for our 
inspection she went on sedately, **There, now sec 
what you think of that, girls. All owing to your 
kind mother’s instructions,” she added, with an 
appreciative nod towards that good lady. 

The worn-out hems had been changed to neat 
strong facings—a great improvement. 

“Now for the seatings,” said mother; and she 
showed her how to cut out the worn part squarely. 
and then to darn in strong pieces—every stitch out 
of sight among the threads of the cloth. This 
darning was thea dampened, and pressed with a 
hot iron, till it was next to impossible to detect the 
repairs. Button holes had all the stitches cut and 
picked out; then pressed, worked anew, and 
pressed once more. In two hours, steady work 
Frank’s trouse:s were so well mended, and pressed 
into their original shape, as to look ‘‘about as wel! 
as new,” said Mrs. Saymore. Folding them up, 
she continued, “I wish I knew what to do about 
Minnie’s dress.” 

“Buy it at Thompson’s, if she must have a new 
dress,” said mother. ‘We shall always have hard 
times if everybody runs to the city for what they 
need. If Thompson Pinckney and the others 
can’t sell their goods, how can they get money to 
buy fruit and vegetables of Styles, I'd like to 
know? ‘Liveand let live,’ is the best economy for 
all of us.” 





FACE PAINTING IN JAPAN. 


An even layer of white is put on over the 
whole face and neck, with the exception of 
two or three angular points of natural brown 
skin, which are left bare at the back of the 
neck as a contrast. After the face is whiten- 
ed, a dab of red is rubbed in on the cheeks, 
below each eye. The lips are then colored 
pink with magenta, and in Japan this color is 
put on so thickly that it ceases to appear red, 
but takes on the iridescent metallic green tint 
of the crystallized aniline color. In modern 
Japanese picture books the lips of girls will 
sometimes be seen thus represented green. | 
suppose the idea is that such thick application 
of paint shows a meritorious disregard of ex- 

nse. It is curious that the use of aniline 
color should have so magn! spread in China 
and Japan. In China, at least, such was not 
to be expected, but it seems to have sup- 
planted the old rouge, and it is sold spread on 
folding cards, with Chinese characters on 
them, at Canton and in Japan. This torm of 
painting the face seems to be exactly of the 
same nature as savage painting, and possibly 
is a direct continuation of it. It is like the 
painting of clowns in pantomimes. In China 
the faces of men (as 0 to women) 
seem not to be painted at the present time, 
either on the stage or elsewhere; but in 
Japan, actors in certain plays are painted on 
the face with bright streaks of red paint, put 
on usually on each side of the eyes. The 
kind of painting is exactly that of savages. 
It is a curious fact that this form of painting, 
surviving in adults on the stage, is still used 
elsewhere for the decoration of young chil- 
dren. It is quite common to see children on 
festive occasions, when elaborately dressed by 
their parents, further adorned with one or 
two transverse narrow streaks of bright red 
paint, leading outward from the outer corners 
of their eyes or placed near that position. 
Such a mest ah eB rey existed in 
ancient times in China. When a man of dis- 








paper, about three feet or so high, are burned 
at the funeral service, in small furnaces pro- 
vided for the purpose in the temples, together 
with cartloads of similar pasteboard gifts, 
which are thus sent by the survivors for the 
use of the dead in the next world. Earthen- 
ware figures were similarly buried with great 
men in old times in Japan. The pasteboard 
heads of these fnneral servants and retainers 
are painted with streaks, some of which are 
put on in almost exactly the same style at the 
angles of the eyes as those of modern Japan- 
ese actors. It seems a fair conjecture that 
the streaks on these heads are a direct survi- 
val of an actual former savage form of paint- 
ing which was once in vogue in China, prob- 
ably used to make fighting men hideous. 





OLD KITCHEN REVERIES. 


Far back in my musings, my thougl@s have been 


cast 
To the cot where the hours of my childhood were 
assed: 
I loved all its rooms to the pantry and hall, 
But that blessed old kitchen was deurer than all. 
Its chairs and its table, none brighter could be, 
For all its surroundings were sacred to me— 
To the nail in the ceiling, the latch on the door, 
And I love every crack on the old Kitchen floor. 


I remember the fireplace with mouth high and wide, 
The old tashioned oven that stood by its side, 
Out of wich, each lhanksgiving, came puddings and 


yles, 
That fairly bewildered and dazzled my eyes. 
And then, too, st. Nicholas, slyly and sul, 
Came down every Christmas our stockings to fill; 
But the dearest of memories L’ve laid up in store, 
Is the mother that trod on the old kitchen floor. 


Day in and day out, from morning ti!! night, 

Her footsteps were busy, her heart always light, 

For it seemed to me, then, that she kuew not a care, 

‘The smile was so gentle her face used to wear; 

I remember with pleasure what joy filled our eyes, 

W hen she told us the stories that children so prize; 

They were new every night, though we’d heard them 
betore 

From her lips, at the wheel, on the old kitchen floor; 


I remember the window, where mornings I'd run 

As s00n us the duybreuk to watch for the sun; 

And I thought, wien my head scarcely reached to the 
sill, 

That it siept through the night in the trees on the hill, 

And the small tract of ground that my eyes there 
could view, 

Was all of the world that my infuncy knew; 

Indeed, 1 cared not to know of it more, 

Por a world of itself was that old kitchen floor. 


To-night those old visions come back at their will, 
But tue wheel and its music forever are still; 

The band is moth-eaten, the wheel laid away, 

And the fingers that turned it lie mola’ring in clay; 
The hearthstone, so sacred, is just as ’twas then, 
4ud the voices of children ring out there again; 
the sun through ‘le window looks in as of yore, 
But it sees strange feet on the old kitchen floor. 


I ask not for honor, bust this I would crave, 

then when the lips speaking are closed in the grave, 
My children would gather theirs round by their side, 
Aud tell of the mother who long ago died; 

*T would be more enduring, tar dearer to me, 

Than iftscription on granite or marble could be, 

To have them tell often, as 1 did of yore, 

Of the mother who trod on the old kitchen floor. 





Tue Care or Furs.—Furs should be 
placed in the open air and beaten with a light 
switch rattan in a brisk wind ona dry day. 
By rubbing the fur with the hand, against the 
grain, it can be ascertained ii there are moths 
in it, as little balls of the fur would tall out. 
If that happens, the tur must be carefully 
combed, whipped and wrapped in a newspaper 
and put in a case by itselt with plenty of cam 
phor gum around it. Very olten this treat- 
ment will save furs attacked by moths. Oj 
course it is much better to employ prevention 
than cure, and if only ordinary care is taken 
furs can be kept safe from moths until they 
are worn out. At this season, even though 
still occasionally worn, they should be exposed 
to the air and lightly whipped from time to 
time. This frees them from dust deposit, 
which is a rapid generator of insect life in the 
spring. Everything packed away for 
the season should be in air-tight cases and 
with camphor gum or cedar chips scattered 
around them.—St. Louis Journat. 
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AVit and Zinmor, 


From Scribner for June. 


UNCLE MELLICK DINES WITH HIS 
UNCLE. 
EGGLESTON. 
OV marster is a cur’us man, as sho as yo’ is born! 
l’se wukkin in de crib one day a-siliellin’ 0’ some corn, 
An’ he was standin’ at de do’, | *“kunowed it?” no, 
sah, not! 
Or, fo’ de king! dese jaws uv mine, 


sliot. 


But to Lru. Simon, shellin’ too, what should I do but 


I’d sh’ly kept ’em 


say 
‘*i’s starvin’ sence I lars has eat—a week ago to-day.’ 
Den marster cussed and hollered: ‘‘Here’s a shame an 
a dusgrace 
I, so long a planter,—a starved nigger on my place! 
Come, Mellick, drap dat corn an’ walk straight to de 
house wid me; 
tarvin’ nigger on my place’s a thing shall nebber 
be » 
me eat "long de white folks, sah?” ‘Yes, Mel- 
lick, take a seat.” 
Den to missis: “Dis starved nigger I’s done fotch to 
iake “im eat, 
» drawed a big revolvah an’ he drapped it by he 


an’ twixt de swallers, don’ lemme see 
I tell yo’, an’I hide it mighty 


ye sot on de pistol an’ de turrer on de spoon. 

**Fish for Mellick, in a hurry, he’s a-starvin’, don’t ye 
see ?”’ : 

Dem mizable house-niggers tucked dar heads an’ 

larfed at me 

An’ 1 went for dat red-snapper like de 
sinail, 

Glarneed at de navy-shooter onct, den swallered bones 
an’ all. 


big fish for de 


“Gub ‘im tucky, ham an’ aigs, rice, taters, spinach, 
sparrergrars, 
Bread, hom’ny, mutton, chicken, beef, corn, turnips, 
upple-sars, 
is, cubbage, aig-plant, artichoke” Dat pistol still 
uu view, 
white folks dey all larfin’, an’ dem silly niggers, 


“Termaters rrots, pahsnips, beets’—(‘*‘When és he 


kercumbers,—eat Mel 
brung to mea shame an’ 
dusgra 
I, so long a planter,—a starved nigger on my place!” 


Dem things ef I'd be’n by myself, ’'d soon put out o’ 
sight; 

But de com’cal sitiwation dar, it spile my appetite 

lhad to wrastle wid dem wittles hard enough dat 
day! 

rill “Now champagne for Mellick!”’ I heard ole mars 

ter suy 

When dat nigger shoot de 
sho’lv skeered ; 

Dat stuff it look so b’ilin’ hot, to drink it I wuz 
feared; 

But arter I'd done swallered down a glars, I feel so 
tine, 

I ’gin de sitiwation not so ver 

An’ den a little restin’ spell [ serte 

But, Lor’! ole marster hollered 
pie an’ cake!” 

Wid he han’ upon de pistol an’ de 

aves 


bottle by my hade—I’s 


much to min’; 
tried to take, 
“Gub ‘im puddin’, 


debbel in he 


“An,’ Vellick, down wid all! 
die.” 


onless yo’ is prepar’d to 


I hurried home dem goodies like I hudn't eat dat day; 
Tell marster see 1 couldn't pack anoder crumb away ; 
An’ den he say: “Now, Mellick, to de crib, git up an’ 
go! 
An’ de naix time yo’ is starvin’ come to me an’ lemme 
now.” 
But, Lor’,in dat ar bizniss I kin nebber show my 


fuce ;— 
An’ dar’s nebber been anoder starvin’ nigger on de 
place! 





“WHAR’S DE KERRIDGE 2?” 
Mr. Berry’s Oversight in Trying to Take a 
Young Lady to a Ball. 

He was a new bootblack, but already seemed 
quite at home at the old stand so long a fa- 
umiliar ebject on the line of our daily peregrin- 
ations. 

‘‘Sartin, boss, shine ‘em up in less’n no 
time,” said he, and we mounted to the burri- 
cane deck of his place of business. 

‘**Wall, yes, boss, not bin here long, but I’se 
getin’ insight inter de ways mighty fast. De 
ways here, sah, is different to what dey is 
down in ole Massissip. Bin Massissip, sah? 
Fine ole State, sah.” 

‘‘The colored people here appear to be 
quite as happy as im any part of the world,” 
we ventured to remark. 

‘‘No, sah; beg leave to diffah; you’s not 
on de inside, sah; dar’s too much elewation ; 
dat’s what’s de matter. Give youan instance: 
Las’ week, you know, sah, de cullud folks 
had a ball; quite a high-toned affair, sab. 
Well, | engaged a young lady for de party, 
sah; one dat | at dat time looked on as de 
pride ob de country, sah. I am not indiffer- 
ent to dress, and I put on clothes, sah—clothes 
dat don’t ebery day see de light ob de sun— 
and went to de residence ob de gal. 

“I ‘rived at de ’pinted time. De gal was in 
de bes’ room an’ in her bes’ clothes, waitin’ 
my arrival on de svene. De ole man was dar 
an’ de old woman also figgered in de tableaux, 
wid a few juvenile supernumerary members 
ob de family. 

‘*Miss Augusta smiled on me in dat meltin’ 
way ob de eyes dat allurs guv me a movement 
of de heart. I was interjuced to de more in- 
fluential members ob de household, an de dis- 
cours was agreeable. Presently | suggested 
dat it would be well to be movin’ for de party 
an’ Miss Augusta rose in all de pomp and cir- 
cumstance ot her high-priced attire. 

*‘We arrived on de stoop of de door, an’, 
offering my arm, I suppose we should progress. 
No, sah, not a bit of it. Dat gal receded. 
She rose eric’ to an astonishin’ hight, an’ as 
she transfixed me wid her gaze, she uttered 
dese memorable words: ‘W har’s de transpota- 
tion ?” 

‘* De what?” says I, feelin’ dat suffin was a- 
goin’ wrong. 

‘**De trans-pot-ation! Whar’s de trans- 
potation ?’ 

‘**What’s de transpotation ?” says I. 

***De wehicle—whar’s de wehbicle?’ she 
says. 

m ‘I don’t know nuffin "bout no wehicle,’ 
says I. 

‘**Whar’s de kerridge ?’ says she. 

‘* ‘De kerridge ?’ says I. ‘I haven't seen no 
kerridge ! 

‘**Mistah Berry, does you pretend to tell 
me dat nat come to take me to de ball wid- 
out a kerridge?’ and she became of a still 
greater hight. 

***Why, of course,’ says I. ‘I thought we 
could walk. Down in ole Massissip de gals 
think nuffin of goin’ miles an’ miles—’ 

“So you — me to hoof it, Mistah 
Berry? You tell me "bout de gals in Massis- 
sip, Mistah Berry; do de gals in Massissip 
know anything ‘bout attire, Mr. 
Berry?’ An’ she guv a sort of kick an’a 


sling of her body and trailed out about four 


yards of train. 

‘*De ole man an’ de ole woman an’ all de 
rest now put in dar ‘pearance, an says de ole 
man, ‘What’s all dis confusion of tongues ?” 

‘**Mistah Berry doesn’t consider de honah 
sufficient to warrant him in de outlay necessa- 
ry for de furnishing of propah transpotation,’ 
said Miss Augusta. 

““*Sah! said de oleman; ‘Sah!’ said de 
ole woman; ‘Sah!’ said all de little members. 

“I said nuffin’. 

‘* ‘Does de niggah ’spect he’s gwine to lead 
our darter off on de hoof like she was a cow ?” 
said de ole woman. 

‘**Who you call niggah, ole woman?’ says 
I. ‘Why, I’se drove better lookin’ heiffers 
nor yours to de plough in ole Massissip ! 

*‘De gal shriekt! 

‘**Dar you talk to me an’ my darter in dat 
bituminous manner?’ said de ole man, an’ he 
guv me a lift wid his ole stogas dat raised me 
off ’n de stoop and follered it up wid numerous 
of de same dat was much assistance to me in 
gittin’ out de gate. 

_ “Dar’s too much elewation, sah, creepin’ 
into cullud society. I turns my back to it, 
sah !"— Virginia City Chronicle. 





JUDICIAL BYMPATHY. 


Recently a suit was tried before an Indiana 
justice of the peace wherein a lady was 
plaintiff, and a bank defendant. The evi- 
dence showed conclusively that the fair 
plaintiff had no right to recover; of this no 
one could have the ‘‘shadow of a doubt.” 
Her learned counsel knew well that unless he 
could get the sympathy of the ‘‘squire,” his 
client would have a ‘‘lost cause.” He there- 
fore labored hard in applying the ‘‘sympa- 
thetic process.” He gushed with eloquence ot 
great warmth in relerring to his client's 
rights, until finally great tears came trickling 
down his cheeks, at the sight of which the 
justice (who was a very tender-hearted indi- 
vidual) was also moved to tears. This satis- 
fied the attorney that the sympathy of the 
Court was in behalf of the lady, and he 
closed his argument by saying, ‘‘It does my 
heart good to believe that this honorable 
Court, in the exercise of a sound discretion, 
will not allow the rights of a pure and noble 
lady to be trampled beneath the cloven feet 
of a soulless corporation ;” and took his seat, 
as confident that he would get a judgment as 
ever poor Miss Flite was. 

Thereupon the squire rendered the follow- 
ing comprehensive and satistactory decision. 
He said: ‘*The plaintiff in this case is a wo- 
man, and her counsel has tor the last hour 
touched the sympathy of the Court in her be- 
half, and I am glad of it; but I think, under 
the law, that justice is on the side of the 
bank. I therefore will find in favor of the 
bank, and let the record show that Mrs.— 
has the full sympathy of the Court..—hdi 
tor’s Drawer, in Harpers Magazine for 
June. 





NEVER DESPAIR. 

‘“‘Ah! Heaven does indeed temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” pathetically said old Mrs. 
Diffendortfer the other evening at a tea drink- 
ing, after emptying her twenty-eighth cup of 
Young Hyson. ‘*Why, what do you mean ?” 
‘You know that young widow, Mrs. Biffen, 
who lives across the street from us? Well, 
she had nothing, but sorrow, trouble and dis- 
tress for the past five years. First, her father 
was killed by a burglar; then her mothe: 
married a minstrel; after that she had the 
yellow fever and small pox together; and 
next her husband failed, and she had to take 
in washing. It was perfectly dreadful. The 
poor woman nearly went crazy. She was just 
beginning to bear up a little again, when her 
brother was sent to the Penitentiary for life; 
aud, finally, last month her husband died in a 
fit, and the very next day her baby choked to 
death on agum-drop.” ‘*Gracious! the poor 
thing!” ‘*Wasn't it just terrible? Every- 
body believed she’d commit suicide then; and 
she would have so, too, but last week 
somebody providentially coaxed her to gotoa 
church-rafile—and what do you all suppose 
happened ? Why , she won a 
sacque!” ‘*You don’t mean it ?” 
though—perfectly splendid—came within an 
inch of the floor. The darkest hour is just 
before dawn, alier all. Now, isn’t it?” 


done 


seal-skin 
*‘She did, 





‘HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENTS” are 
good adjuncts to a newspaper in their way, 
when edited by a woman, but the male jour- 
nalist who dapbles with the heaven-inspired 
nysteries of cooking runs a frightful risk. 
Che editor of the Weekly Petaluma Peavine 
started a column of that kind recently, and a 
few days afterward a fierce-looking female 
came into the office, carefully concealing some 
object behind her apron. ‘*Are you the mar 
hat published that new and improved way to 
make currant ; ke?” He said he was 
**You said mi, % shing soda with the flour, 
and stir in a litu,” corn-meal and a little swee 
ist i **[—I—believe 


very 


oil to give it eo ; 
so.” ‘And to add fifteen eggs and some mo- 
asses, and two oun | arabic, and set 
it in a cool place to bake?” ‘*I think that 
was it.” ‘*Well, take that, then!” and the 
indignant housewife tloored him with a weapon 
that felt like a sand club, but which he felt in 
his heart must have been a half-baked hunk of 
cake constructed on the Peavine pattern.— 
San Francisco News Letter. 





Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns writes: ‘*My 
fear Mrs. Talbot Browne, we are so dread- 
ully distressed ; but a horrid previous enga re- 
ment prevents accepting your q ite 
oo delightful imvitation to dinner on the— 
( Viva voce.) " Yes, my love.” 
What day was it those Talbot Brownes peo- 
ple asked us for?” ‘*The fifteenth, my love.” 
[Writes.] ‘Fifteenth of month. I 
an’t tell you how wretched we both are in 
consequence ; and with our kindest regards 
to you both, &., &e., & 


us trom 
‘*Ponsonby " 


} 


next 


"— Punch. 
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VEGETINE 


Is the great Blood Purifier. 


VEGETINE 


Will cure the worst case of Scrofula. 


VEGETINE 


Is recommended by physicians and apothecaries. 


VEGETINE 


Has effected some marvellous cures in cases of Cancer. 


VEGETINE 


Cures the worst cases of Canker. 


VEGETINE 


Meets with wonderful success in Mercurial diseases. 


VEGETINE 


Will eradicate Salt Rheum from the system. 


VEGETINE 


Removes Pimples and Humors from the face. 


VEGETINE 


Cures Constipation and regulates the bowels. 


VEGETINE 


Is a valuable remedy fur Headache. 
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Will cure Dyspepsia. 


VEGETINE 


Restores the entire system to a healthy condition. 


VEGETINE 


Removes the cause of Dizziness. 
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Relieves Faintness at the Stomach. 
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Cures Pains in the Back. 
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Effectually cures Kidney Complaint. 
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DAIRY & TABLE SALT. 


F YOU WANT THE BEST SALT, ASK 
your grocer for 


WARNER & FREEMAN'S 
Double Refined Dairy and Table Salt. 


If he don’t keep it, it is probably because he buys a 
cheaper Salt without any regard to oy. Our Salt 
is the best in this country, and never fails to give setis- 
faction. 

214 State & 57 Commerce Sts., 
13teow20 BOSTON ,"“MAS8S. 
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SWIVEL PLOWS 


TRIUMPHANT EVERYWHERE ! 


Accepted by the New England and Maine 
State Agricultural Societies. Superior 
to any for Level Land and Hilll-side. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS. 

Awarded all the First Prizes, Four out of Five 
Second Prizes, in all Elewen Prizes out of Fif- 
teen offered at the Great Field trial held at Presump- 
scot Park, Portland, Me., Thurscay, Sept. 6, 1877, in 
competition with the Leading lows of the Eastern 
States. 

The design of the plowing, as announced by the So- 
cieties, was “to show the me its of competing plows.” 
The result settles the que tions as to which is best. 
rhe “Centennial” are now offered to the farmers of 
New England, warranted sound and perfect, guaran 
teed satisfactory in operat.on, and to work as repre- 
sented. 

Ouincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Liberal discount for Cash Orders. Send for a 
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BISHOP SOULE’S- 


LINIMENT 


Is a POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, Contracted Cords, Lame 
Kack, sprains, &c. It has cured cases given up by 
physicians as hopeless, AND IS THE ONLY CERTAIN 
ror ScraTrica. TRY IT, IT WILL CURE 
Always procure large bottles for severe cases. 

ttles $1.50, smali bottles 75 cts., half-dozen 
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Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Female Complaints, Nervous Affec- 
tions, Humors of the Blood, 


and all ¢ l tully treated by 
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THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


OFFFE TIE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF the BEST AND 
CHEAPEST Cabinet or Parlor Organs in the world; win- 
nersof HIGHEST HONORS at EVERY WORL)D'S EX- 
POSITION for TWELY YEaRs. Only American 
rgans awarded such atany. TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 
at PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. ONE TO ‘TWENTY-ONE 
prices 4, $06, $78, B34, SIN, 99, g1G5, |108, gil4, 

5, BLD, SL, S140, Sl44, B150 and upward. Sold 

Easy payments. PRICES ARR NOT MUCH HIGUER 

1F VERY INFERIOR ORGANS. Before pur- 

chasing be sure t nd for Lavgest CATALOGUE with 
> t styles and Ic st net prices. Sent free. 154 Tremont 

STON Fast 4th St., (Union Square) NEW 
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ECLIPSE WIND MILL 
SELF - REGULATING 
wheel Mill invented rested twelve 
irs. 6000in use. Victorious at all the 
‘s Fairs. Warranted not to blow 
Used in every State in the Union 
Export returns show more ECLIPSI 
WIND MILLS sent abroad than all other 
Wind Mills combined. Used exclusively 
y 44 different leading Railroads Y 
power for Force Pumping, Irrigation, 
supply, or Grinding Grain, please 
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STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest marke 
prices W. iH. DOLE, 

ly2s 25 Foundry Street, South Boston, 
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No other Fencing so cheap or put up 80 easily or 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


, Stains, decays, shrinks 


A complete Barrier to the 
For sale at the leading hardware stores, with Stretchers and Staples. 





TWELVE THOUSAND Tons SOLD AND PUT UP DURING THe LAsT YEAR. 


A’ STEEL THorn Hence. 
Never rusts 
wind, or flood. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar 
imported exclusiveiy for this Powder from the Wine dis- 
trict of France. Always uniform and wholesome. 
Sold only in cans by all grocers. A pound can mailed 
to any address, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., 
New York. Most cheap powders con'ain alum; dan- 
—— to health; av od them, especially when offered 
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DARLING'S 
Animal Fertilizer & Fine Bone 


RE SECOND TO NO FERTILIZERS 

now sola in New England. The demand was 
last year fifty per cent. larger than any year before. 
The fact that our Fertilizer contains all the chemicals 
required for plant food, and a larger per cent. of phos. 
phoric acid than is required, which is in the form ot 
Pure Ground Bone, und is weil known to be very 
valuable for several years after the first application 
should be well considered. Our prices are about 20 
per cent. less than can be had trom any other manu. 
facturer, taking into consideration its chemical and 
agricultural value. Weare prepared to furnish any 
amount of testimony if desired. 

DARLING'S LAWN DRESSER takes the 
lead. One application t all that is required, and you 
will have a beautiful lawn with heavy growth through 
the season. 

PAKRLING’S PURE GROUND BONE as « 
fertilizer has within the past thirteen year- establisher 
its reputation and is the standard Bone Meal for 
cattle. Chicken bone for fowls. Also Bone for me 
chanical purposes. 

Try our mixture for fowls and swine, of Bone, Beet 
Scraps, Corn and Wheat. Samples of any of the above 
sent free by addressing the manufacturers. 


L. B. DARLING & CO., 
I. 


17t6 PAWTUCKET, R. 


For sale in the principal agricultural warehouses in 
New England. Agents in Boston, Jos. Breck & Sons, 
Hovey & Co., Parker & Gannett, Whittemore Bros, 
Wm. E. Barrett & Co., Providence, R. 


§ MATERIALS, Wax Goods, Shades, 
ARTIST &e. A. H. ApBorT & Co., Chicago. 
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Coats, Ribbons, Ties, Feathe 

colored any shade. Any one§ 

them. 7 jlack and Br 1 are best dyes 

known, Splendid, INK. made very 

- cheap. 12 colors. Sold by druggists, or sent 

by mail Lerge size, 25c.3 small sire, 1Lbce. 

Send for Dye Book ar yenntiful les Tree. 
WeELLs, Ricuanpson & Co., Proprs., Bu 
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CABBAGE PLANTS. 


THE SUBSCRIBER UWAS ON HAND 
and offers for sale a large quantity of PURE JER. 
SEY WAKEFIELD and FOTILER’S BRUNSWICK 
CABBAGE PLANTS. Wintered in cold frames. Or 
ders by mail or in per-on will be promptly attended to, 
Price, $5 per Thousan | ALBERT s. WALKER, 
1itf South Portsmouth, R. I. 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
$10 to $1000 fortunes every month Book sent 
free explaining everything. Address 
BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N.Y 1y45 
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RHEUMAT(S M 
OR GOUT 
ACUTEOR CHRONIC 
ALICYLIC 
SURE CURE. 


Manufactured only under the above Trade-Mark, by 


the European Salicylic Medicine Company, 
OF PARIS AND LEIPZIC, 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. PERMANENT 
CURE GUARANTEE! Now exclusively used by all 
celebrated Physicians of Europe and America, becom. 
ing a Stuple, Harmless and Reliable Remedy on both 
continents. The I Academy of Paria 
report 95 cures out hree days. Se- 
cret—The only dissolve sonous Uric Acid 
which exists in the vod of Rheumatic and Gouty 
Patients. $1.00 a Box; 6 Boxes for $5.00. Sent to 
any address on receipt of price ORSED BY PHYsI- 
CIANS. SOLD BY ALL DRuUGGISTS. Address, 
WASTIBURNE & CoQO., 
Only Importers’ Depot, 212 broadway, N.Y 
For sale by WEEKS & PorTer, and Gro. C, Goon. 
WIN & Co., Boston lyl2 


INCORPORATED JANUARY, 1879, 
"00000018 “HOOLS TVLIAY) 


(Successors to R. V. PIERCE, M. D.) 

* Dr. R. V. PIERCE, having acquired a world-wide 
reputation in the treatment of Chronic Diseases, 
resulting in a professional business far exceeding 
his individual ability to cendact, some years ago 
induced several medical gentlemen to assoclate them- 
selves with him, as the t rculty of the World's Dis- 
pensary, the Consulting Department of whi has 
since been merged with the INVALIDS’ NOTEL. 
The organ on has been complet ) 

rated une he name and style o 
sary Medical Association, wit!) the follow 
Hon. R. V. Prerce, Pres, F. D. Prence, V. Pres 

JNO. E. PIERCE, Sec. LESTER Bb. SMITH, Treas. 

NINE PHUVSICIANS AND SURGEONS of emi- 
ne e and skill tee sen as the Faculty. 

OHRONIO DISEASES of all forms come within the 

province ur several specialties, 
LUNG DISEASES.—Tiiis division of practice ts 
very ably managed by a gentleman of mature judg- 
went and skill. Bronchial, Throat, and Lung Dis- 
eases treated with the most successful results. 

DISEASES OF WOMEN. wclally are our factli- 
ties of w superior order fi ! cure of all thos 
chronic diseases peculiar to females, 

NERVOUS DISEASES. —l' ara is, Nervous Debil- 
ity, Epilepsy (Fits), Chorea (St. Vitus’s Dance), Neu- 
raigia, and other nervous affe« ma, receive the 
attention of an expert in this spectalty 

NOT NEORSSAKY TO BEE PATIENTS.—-By our 
original sy f diagi » We Can val many 


corpo= 
f World's Diepen- 


ing olficvers: 


yost-paid for $10 \ 

Sook ” (100 pa . Weer po . 

BURGIVAL CASES Anu © Operations which 
we are calle ion most frequently to perform, are 
those for Nasal Poly pus, vlip, Tumors, Fistula 
in Ano, Piles, Hernia (Rupture), Hydro ele (Dropsy 
of the Scrotum), Vartcocele, Ovarian and Uterine 
Tumors, Caiculi (Stone in the Bladder), Stricture, 
etc., etc. We also , by a new meth. 
od without surgical operation, Cancers, Club-feet, 
Spinai Curvature, and other deformities, (See pam- 
phiet entitled, “ Motion as a Curative Agent,” sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.) 

Address, World's Dispensary Medical Association, 

BUFFALO, N- 


treat success 


——_—————» 


WOMAN 


By an immense practice at the World's Ispene 
sary and Invalids’ Hotel, having treated ma a Ou 
sand cases of those diseases peculiar to woman, [I 
have been ei.ebled to perfect a most potent and poste 
tive remedy for these diseases, 

To designate this natural specific, | have named it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 


The term, however, is but a feeble expression of 
my high appreciation of its value, based uyx 
sonal observation. | V 
tive results in the special diseases incident to 
organism of woman, singled it out as the climax or 
crowning gem of my medical career. On \ts merits, 
86 a posilive, safe, and effectual remedy for this class 
of (diseases, an’ one that will, at all Umes and under 
all circumstances, act kindly, | am willing to stake 
my reputation as a physician; and so contident am 
I that it will not disappoint the most sanguine exe 
pectations of a single Invalid lady who uses It for any 
of Wie aliments for which | recommen: it. that 1 offer 
and sell itunder A POSITIVE GUARANTEE. (For 
conditions, see pamphict wrapping bottle.) 

The following are among those diseases in which 
my Favorite Prescription has worked cures, as if by 

>, and with a certainty never before attained by 

medicine: Leucorrh@a, Excessive Flowing, 
Painful Monthly Periods, Suppressions when srom 
unnatural causes, Irre, ularith 6, Weak Back, Pro- 
lapsus, or Falling of the Uterus, Anteversion and 
Ketroversion, Bearing-down Sensations, Internal 
Heat, Nervous Depression, Devility, De spondency, 
Threatened Miscarriage, Chronic Cong Stion, In- 
flammation and Uiceration ot the Uterus, Impotence y: 
Barrenness, or Sterility, and Female We akness. | 
do not extol this medicine as a * cure-all.” but it 
admirably fulfills @ singleness of purpose, |x ing a 
most —— specific in all chronic diseases of the 
sexual system of woman. It will not disappoint, nor 
will it do harm, In any state or condition, 

Those who desire further information on these sub- 
ects can obtain it in THE PEOPLE'S COMMON SENSE 

[EDICAL ADVISER, a book of over 80 pag 
Ronen. on receipt of $1.0). It tre t 
hose diseases peculiar to Females, and gives much 
Valuable advice in regard to the management of 
those affections. 

avorite Prescription sold by Druggtieta. 

RK. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop'r, World's Dispensary 

and luvalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
eop2t 





TRUTHS, 
Hop Bitte $ are the Purest 
st Bitters ever made. a 
They are compounded from Hops, Bucha 
Mandrake and Dandelion, —he oldest, best, 
and most valuable medicines in the world and 
contain all the best and most curative properties of 
all other Bitters, being the greatest lood Pu- 
rifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health 
Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill health 
can possibly jong exist where these Bitters are 
used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 
They give new life and vigor to the aged and 
infirm. To all whose employments cause irregu- 
larity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who re 
ulre an Appetizer, Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, 
tonic and stimulating, without intoxicating. 
No matier what your frelings or symptoms are, 
what the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters. 
Don’t wait wotil you are sick, but if you only feel 
bad or miserable, use the Bitters at Once. It may 
Hundreds have been saved by so 
doing. 23° $500 29 will be paid for a case 
they will not cure or help. 
no: suffer yourself or let your friends suffer, 
but use and urge them to use Hop Bitters. 
Remember, Hop Bitters is no vile, dro pet. 
drunken nostrum, but the Purest and Best ai: 
cine ever made; the “‘Inmvalid’s Friend and 
Hope,” and no person or family should be with. 
outthem. Try the Bitters to-day. 
Try Hop Cough Cure and Pain Relief. 





MRS. DR. TUCK, 
CLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH ELEC- 
TRICIAN. .- ; Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Kidney Troubies, Indigestion, and Chronic Diseases 
A Women and Children. The Doctor has a few reme- 
jes outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public. These are: her J 
Hygienic Plasters and Powders, which » ill positively 
cure Rheumatism or Neuralgia, located in any part 
the system; her Kidney Remedy; and her External 
Application for Indigestion. HY GIENIC RETREAT, 


Office, 28 Winter St., Boston, where may be found 
Abdominal Bands, 


So. Weymouth, Mass. 
~4 Ladies’ ’ 

rinals, etc., ete. Umbilical Trusses made 
to order. Wend utp for circular. 1sul7 








